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oh bee of Mountains, 


Creator of their beauty and their might, 


I lift my small and human heart to thee, 
Fill it, I pray, with something of their might; 
Their steadfastness; their high serenity. 
Sweep it with canyon winds and wash it clean 


With clear cold water from the eternal snow. 


Let these bright torrents purge me—let all mean 
Desires and passions leave me—let me go 

Back to the lowlands, back to the crowded days, 
Poised and sustained and ready for my part. 

Let me go back, schooled in the mountains’ ways, 


Bearing their old wise secrets in my heart. 


—Grace Nott CrRowELi 


sex 
== 


The Journal in the Summer-Time 


ies issue of the Journal will reach our readers in the 
late spring or early summer. 

Some will be bringing their programs to a climax around 
the middle or the latter part of June. Others will be plan- 
ning those special-activities that come in the summer, such as 
vacation schools. Still others will be looking forward to next 
year and laying plans for new features and better work in 
the old ones. For these many types of leaders the editors 
have sought to provide a variety of stimulating help. Facing 
the coming election in the United States with youth; pro- 
viding an effective Children’s Day program; gétting a broad 
vacation program under way ; sending young people to camps 
and summer conferences of many varieties; considering new 
trends and methods in adult work; setting up a discussion 
group on some problem, for instance temperance—these prac- 
tical issues of the church program are taken care of. In the 
wider world, the reader can look at the religious situation 
in Norway where the World’s Sunday School Convention 
will be held in July, or see what the International Council 
is doing in social education. 

There are worship programs in this number for two 
months, July and August, since there is no August issue of 
this magazine. The month of August has five Sundays, so 
this issue has an unusually large proportion of space given 
to worship and a smaller amount to general articles. We 
believe, however, that our readers will find the articles that 
are provided informing and helpful. 


Warming the Dough 


i“ ADULT conference was earnestly discussing the relation 
between the church’s responsibility for working solely 
with and through individual Christians and the policy of 
social action through which the church attempts to work 
directly upon social patterns and group life as such. Should 
the church concentrate its efforts upon developing Christlike 
and spirit-filled individuals, depending upon their personal 
influence in social relationships as the means of needed 
changes in society? Or should the church set, and work 
toward, definite social ideals which would involve united 
social action and would lead the church to take a clear 
stand on controversial social issues ? 

An earnest plea had been made for concentration upon 
the individual, the impressive figure of the leaven used by 
Jesus being cited as the justification for dependence solely 
upon this individual approach. Suddenly, with a flash of in- 
sight, a matronly housewife exclaimed, “Yes, but the leaven 
won’t work unless the dough is the right temperature.” 

Childhood memories were revived. Mother had placed, 
just so far from the cook stove in the kitchen, a great pan. 
It was carefully wrapped in a large, spotlessly white cloth 
kept for that purpose. In the pan was a lump of dough 
into which the yeast had been carefully kneaded. The whole 


was wrapped and placed in just the right position to give 
the rising dough a desired temperature in which the leaven 
could do its silent, mysterious, but powerful work. If the 
dough should become chilled, the leaven would not work 
properly, the bread would be sour and soggy, the baking a 
failure. Nor must the dough be prematurely heated, if the 
leaven was to have time for its work under right conditions. 
The temperature must be right. Doubtless Jesus also, just as 
the writer, had many times seen his own mother place the 
dough where it would gain the right temperature for the 
leaven to work. 

Christian education must produce individuals whose spirit- 
filled lives will be the powerful leaven of a better social 
order. It must commission them or “knead them into” those 
social relationships in which the Kingdom of God will be 
established. It must see to it that their lives have the potent, 
contagious quality of leaven. But having set them to work 
in the lump, Christian education must also be deeply con- 
cerned that they have a temperature in which spiritual leaven 
really can work. Conditions which chill or over-heat are as 
much the concern of the church as the quality of the leaven 
itself. % 

Can the leaven of peace and universal brotherhood work 
in an atmosphere charged with militaristic propaganda? 
Can the leaven of inter-racial goodwill. and appreciation 
work in an atmosphere of economic discrimination against 
and exploitation of one race by another, of virtual political 
disfranchisement, of systematic snobbery? Can the leaven of 
love, service, and burden-bearing by the strong of the burdens 
of the weak do its work in an atmosphere of competitive 
business in which the profit-seeking motive is deliberately 
accepted as the principal driving force? 

It is because Christian educators realize the impotency 
of spiritual and ethical leaven in a social lump which chills or 
destroys by fire the vital contagion of the leaven that Chris- 
tian education is increasingly concerned with definite social 
ideals and with effective social action. The temperature 
must be right. 


Is Indifference Modern? 


eee who believe that the indifference of young people 
these days toward thrift and the wise use of such money 
as they have available, should take a look into a little book 
by W. Giles, Esq., published in 1836. The following quo- 
tation shows that the present flair for gay life and lack 
of seriousness is not a result of the so-called depression. 
“Tt is now very common to see young persons just entered 
into business, furnishing their tables with all the delicacies 
and superfluities of life, frequenting places of public enter- 
tainment and diversion; pursuing the most trifling amuse- 
ments with avidity; and sparing no expense to gratify the 
love of sensual pleasures. Nor is it unfrequent to see a man, 
who the other day was a bankrupt carrying on a very exten- 
sive trade, moving in a higher sphere of life, and perhaps 
soon after riding in his chariot. How this can be done by 


him who has unreservedly delivered up the whole of his ef- 
fects to a set of injured creditors, is a mystery I have yet 
to learn, but with which I have not the least desire to be 
acquainted. 

“Such a man may, indeed, loll at ease in his vehicle, and 
he may smile at his creditors who are trudging in the dirt 
behind him; but his tranquillity will quickly be disturbed, 
if he recollect that though the law exonerated him from 
debts he was once unable to discharge, and humanely inter- 
posed that he might provide future subsistence without em- 
barrassment; that some are, nevertheless, still injured by his 
misfortune or his negligence; that indigence may have at- 
tended others dejected to the grave; and that some may be 
groaning under burdens without prospect of relief. And 
should conscience be roused from its torpor, it will convince 
him that if the statute which in its clemency procured his en- 
largement, laid no claim to afluence which diligence or suc- 
cess might afterwards accumulate; yet that, in honor and in- 
equity, his creditors have a right prior to the calls of luxury 
or the demands of avarice; and that, when his own neces- 
sities are supplied, the remainder should be appropriated to 
liquidate those debts which the laws of his country have 
remitted, but which are, notwithstanding, obligatory while 
capacity for payment remains, while moral obligations be- 
tween man and man continues, and one farthing is unpaid.” 


War Ahead 


ie SEEMS that we are preparing for war. No other adequate 
reason has been given to the American people for the 
preparations now under way. The regular army and navy 
budgets in 1935 were $533,597,243. In 1936 they were 
$744,839,588. The estimate for 1937, as of January 6, is 
$937,791,966, almost a billion dollars, and an increase of 
75 per cent in two years. Then, in a great “Army Day” 
celebration in Chicago on April 6, Secretary of War Dern 
said that.our army is still in “the horse and buggy stage,” 
and made an impassioned plea for far more adequate “‘de- 
fenses’”’ than present plans involve. 


Of course, it is said, we are only “building up to treaty 
strength.” Our per capita expenditure for “defense” is still 
below that of most large nations. In our position of geo- 
graphic security we could well give a calm example of inter- 
national confidence and sanity to nations in Europe and Asia 
by refusing to seek world security by the obsolete and dis- 
credited methods of extreme and competitive military arma- 
ment. 

In addition to the vast increases in budgetary provisions, 
large sums are going into military and naval increases in the 
form of unemployment relief expenditures. Reputable au- 
thorities declare that army plans are well advanced for the 
quick militarization of major industries under the War 
Industries Board. Many sincerely patriotic citizens fear that 
the way is being prepared to stifle freedom of discussion, and 
to clear the way for unlimited and uncriticized war propa- 
ganda through such bills as the Kramer Sedition Bill and 
the “Incitement to Disaffection” Bill. The teachers’ oaths, 
required as a result of recent legislation in more than twenty 
states, are of such a nature that, allowing for the good 
motives of some who advocate them, they could be used in 
time of national stress for intimidating teachers and stifling 
freedom of discussion of militaristic policies in educational 
circles. 

To meet this emergency created by our own militarists, 
the organized peace making forces of the country are uniting 
in an Emergency Peace Campaign. Leadership is given by the 
Friends’ Service Commission, but many agencies are par- 
ticipating. Meetings, rallies, and conferences are being held 
in many centers this spring, and plans are laid to continue 
the campaign during the coming year. The majority of 
American people do not want war. They do not believe that 
peace is assured by rapidly mounting and competitive arma- 
ment expenditures. They do not believe in the stifling of 
free speech and the intimidation of teachers in order to give 
the war makers’ propaganda an utterly free hand to manipu- 
late us into war-mindedness. The Emergency Peace Cam- 
paign is desperately needed. If it receives the wide popular 
support which it deserves, it may yet turn the tide of public’ 
opinion sufficiently to save us from a suicidal militarism. 


Lord, Guide Me to the Closet of the Soul 


A Christian Teacher’s Prayer 


ORD, thou knowest that I live and move and 

have my being constantly among people. 

The ideas of other minds, from the past and the 
present, are being hurled at me always. 

I am at the beck and call of things, and tasks, and 
pre-arranged duties, and work undone. 

In all of these, O God, I rejoice for they are parts 
of thy plan. j 

But, I plead, of what avail are people and ideas 
and things if I am thereby shorn of the power to be 
alone within my own Soul? 

Show-me then, O Lord, the pathway to that inner 
room where one may find himself, and the meaning 


of life, and thee. 


In that silent place, strip me of false pretense. 

Hold up to the light, while I am there, the illu- 
stons by which in the busy hours one deceives him- 
self. 

Grant me there the insight to see the false values 
for which I labor because I must work so fast. 

Give me, in that closet of the Soul, the courage 
to weigh my busy days on the scales of Thy Will 
and Truth. 

Teach me the truth of the ancient promise that “In 
quietness and in confidence shall be your strength.” 

Thus may I gain those values of life that belong to 
a true Teacher of Religion. Amen. 


—P. R. H. 
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“All the Day Long” 
edie Tenth of a Series of Articles on Personal Spiritual Development 


ELIGION has always been a part 
R of my life. I remember kneeling 
on the bathroom floor at about 
the age of seven and praying ardently 
that my parents would overlook my care- 
lessness in tearing across a new hand- 
painted paper doll for which I had saved 
up hundreds and hundreds of used post- 
age stamps. It was an unmistakable an- 
swer to my prayer when my mother—never unreasonably 
severe—regarded this colossal calamity with an indulgent 
eye. 

A small, green book, Line upon Line, presented to us by 
an Englishman, a devout non-Conformist who occasionally 
had Sunday dinner with us when he was in this country, 
was the source of most of our religious instruction. Our 
nurse read it to us again and again and I loved it, especially 
such passages as: Eve jumping up from Adam’s rib, the 
dove returning with the olive branch and the subsequent 
rainbow, Abraham and Isaac and the ram in the bushes, 
David in a sheepskin killing with one little pebble the great 
giant Goliath. The plagues in Egypt took up many pages 
of the volume and were among my favorites. On Sunday 
afternoons when we had no guests my father used to retell 
some of the Bible stories in modern dress. Noah’s ark turned 
into a ferry-boat such as we took on our infrequent and 
glamorous trips to New York City. Queen Esther resembled 
—so we believed—Queen Victoria whose picture graced 
our drawing-room wall. The stories were pleasing enough 
but listening to them was not to be compared with the fun 
of walking or driving with Father. And they were far sur- 
passed by his boyhood tales—of how he was once lost in 
Copps Hill Burying Ground and of finding early one 
morning in his father’s attic a Negro who had escaped from 
the South. 

We were never sent to Sunday school, but we were al- 
lowed to go. My sister attended regularly, but I was more 
casual. At Christmas time I always appeared and received 
“a reward for good attendance” exactly like hers. These 
were rather mean and cheap books—no pictures and poor 
print, not like the lovely books that Father gave us each 
year. But it was fun to get them, and the Sunday school 
Christmas tree was a magnificent affair. One year our 
teacher gave us additional presents. My sister received a 
pink and white china statue of a man playing tennis. Mine 
was similar, but feminine. For some months they repre- 
sented to me the summit of artistic perfection. We venerated 
these plaster saints with real devotion. 

Our parents believed in a moderate sort of religion. I 
remember hearing my father say that the Episcopal Church 
was “‘a civilizing agent.’”’ They looked with horror on such 
excesses as revivals, missionary appeals (“begging ser- 
mons’), or any soulful talk. When my sister and I were in 
our teens, Father suggested that confirmation was in order. 
We were agreeable and went to the confirmation class which 
was composed of dozens of rather unwashed children to 
whom we felt ourselves immeasurably superior. To our sur- 
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O Lord, support us all the day 
long of this troublous life, until 
the shadows lengthen and the eve- 
ning comes, and the busy world is 
hushed, and the fever of life is over, 
and our work is done. Then in thy 
mercy grant us a safe lodging and 
a holy rest, and peace at the last. 
Amen. 


prise, we knew no more than they did. 
We couldn’t recite the Ten Command- 
ments or the Apostles’ Creed any better 
than they could. And the “chapter on 
love” was equally unknown to us. I re- 
member trying to find a “besetting sin” 
and failing completely, to my great dis- 
comfiture. It was to be on our minds and 
we could go to see the minister about it 
if we wished to. Without it I felt somewhat bereft. We 
learned all of the catechism faithfully. It never occurred to 
me that we were supposed to understand it. 

What I liked best to do during this period of preparation 
was to attend the services of Evening Prayer held every 
day during Lent. Through them I made a great discovery 
—the discovery that religion was primarily neither morals 
nor tedious and trivial information, but was primarily beau- 
tiful. I shall never forget the thrill of delight that came 
over me when the choir chanted the 67th Psalm: 

God be merciful unto us and bless us, and show us the light of 
his countenance, and be merciful unto us; 

That thy way may be known upon earth, thy saving health 
among all nations. 

When Evening Prayer was over, the minister knelt in the 

back of the chapel and said clearly and quietly the prayer 

which I have put at the beginning of these reminiscences: 

“© Lord, support us all the day long of this troublous 

life... .”’ It seemed to me the most beautiful prayer in the 

world and I waited for it from day to day. 

As I look back upon these experiences, it is clear to me 
that delight in beautiful words and in rhythm and move- 
ment has been one of the most persistent elements in my 
religious experience. Since confirmation, over thirty years 
ago, my religious life has always been associated with the 
liturgy of the church and with the recurring seasons of the 
Christian year. They have been a sort of haunting melody, 
sustaining and harmonizing the outward events of life. As 
I have grown older, the service of the Holy Communion 
has become for me the central act of worship. It represents 
dramatically and with almost overwhelming beauty what 
seems to me the central truth of religion—the truth that 
by entering fully into the common life of humanity and by 
sharing the inevitable suffering this involves, victory can be 
won and an enduring companionship. In the Holy Com- 
munion I find thus interpreted the central facts of Chris- 
tianity—the incarnation, ministry, death, resurrection, and 
continuing life in the church of Jesus of Nazareth. And I 
find that these facts, made immediately present, constitute 
a process of change, of redemption, in which I can myself 
have a part. Only a small part to be sure, for ignorance and 
self-seeking are constantly thwarting me. Fully to take part 
in this redemptive process, one must be like Rayna Prohme, 
whom Vincent Sheean describes in Personal History as “ ‘co- 
conscious’ with all parts of the human race.” Of her he 
says: “She felt a genuine relationship to all forms of human 
life. That was the essence of it. To her the Chinese coolie 


(Continued on page 34) 


Implementing Social Ideals 


By MERLE N. Encuisu* 


HOULD the teaching agencies of 
the church concern themselves with 
such matters as social education and 

action or should they confine themselves 
to the so-called ‘things of the spirit” and 
with “personal religion’? Even though 
asked by many persons, such a question is 
a symptom of the wide-spread confusion 
of thought with regard to religion, its 
meaning and scope of application. ‘The ob- 
vious answer is that vital religion from 
the time of the eighth century prophets 
down to the present day has never been 
content with anything less than a message 
and ministry to the whole of man and to 
life in all its relationships. The fallacy 
underlying the question is one that is re- 
sponsible for much of the discussion and 
controversy of these days. The answer 
is not “either-or,” but ‘“both-and.” An 
important responsibility of those engaged 
in religious education is to make this clear, thereby preparing 
the way for a teaching ministry to the whole of life. 

The church is, by the compulsion of the religion which 
gives it its life, forced to a consideration of these matters. 
The increasing emphasis in these troubled days upon social 
studies and the ways of making life more abundant is not 
an excursion into the field of economics. It is rather the at- 
tempt to meet the obligation that Christ’s concern for human 
life in all its aspects lays upon us. It is one of the chief 
manifestations of the principle of love. It is one of those 
things that, long pent up, break forth, marking the beginning 
of a new era. 

There is a new understanding and a new concern for 
human personality which takes into account the fear, poy- 
erty, unemployment, social injustice, race prejudice, war, 
and the innumerable evils that inhere in the present social 
and economic order. These are world problems and will 
never be settled anywhere until they are settled everywhere. 
They are also religious problems because of what they do to 
human personality, thwarting the purposes of God and vio- 
lating the eternal principles which are at the very heart of 
the universe. 

The International Council of Religious Education is fac- 
ing its responsibility in this matter. Many of its members 
are active leaders in their own denominations, the Federal 
Council of Churches, and other groups in insistence that 
Christian education has a function in the realm of social 
and economic life. But the Council as such has been con- 
tent until recently not to go beyond the statement found in 
the fourth of the séven objectives of religious education: 
i.e., “Religious education seeks to develop in growing per- 
sons the ability and disposition to participate in and contrib- 
ute constructively to the building of a social order through- 
out the world, embodying the ideal of the Fatherhood of 


* Associate Secretary in charge of the Division of Religious Education 
in the Local Church, Board of Education, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Chicago, Illinois. Chairman, Committee on Social Ideals of the Churches 
of the International Council of Religious Education. 
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God and the Brotherhood of Man.” 

In order to give this statement mean- 
ing in the teaching process, the Council, 
at its annual meeting in February, 1934, 
authorized the appointment of a “Com- 
mittee on Social Ideals of the Churches,” 
and instructed the Committee to make a 
study of the materials and outlines now 
available and to suggest specific points at 
which those ideas may be embodied in the 
procedures of the International Council. 
The Committee presented a preliminary 
report in 1935 and a fuller report in 
1936; this will soon be released for con- 
sideration by the constituent units and for 
final action by the Council. 


Some Facrors TO BE CONSIDERED 


Any group seeking to carry out. the 
mandate of a body made up of such di- 
verse elements and viewpoints as are 
found in an organization which is a cross section of the 
churches must keep that fact in mind. This will not affect 
the freedom of the Committee with respect to the truth. 
It must and will be true to its own Christian insights. 

The Committee recognizes that the Council is not an 
agency for the dissemination of any particular point of view 
in regard to economic and social change. At the same time, 
it does insist that the Council and the churches it represents 
are committed to bringing in the Kingdom of God on earth 
and must face the implications of the Christian message for 
the social order. Nor can we expect unanimity of opinion 
with reference to these implications. There will be sharp 
differences in opinion. These are inevitable. But if discus- 
sion is on a Christian level this will prove beneficial. 

In facing these implications, we commit ourselves to ac- 
tion of the highest and most significant type. We cannot 
face the situation of which we are a part today, and study 
the facts and underlying philosophy that compells these im- 
plications, without action. 

When we seek to evaluate the facts in the light of the 
teachings of Jesus, we criticize and pass judgment upon so- 
ciety. If anyone should say that this stops short of action, 
our reply is that it is the motivating principle of action. We 
do not go to the length of imposing upon others our particular 
solution of a given problem, much less our particular tactics. 
However convinced we may be that these are right and how- 
ever we may wish to impose them upon others, we do not and 
must not forget that we are primarily an educational agency, 
Christian in character, and that in the matter of tactics and 
final solutions we must respect the educational principles in 
which we believe and the judgment of others who are not 
one whit less Christian than ourselves. 


THe Function or Curistian EpucatTion 


We call attention in the following abbreviated form to 
statements found in the preliminary report of the Com- 


(Continued on page 4o) 
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Youth Goes to the Polls 


By Harry THomas Srock* 


HE ballot is a common means of social action in a 

republic. The “solemn referendum” on November 3 

should be the culmination of a nation-wide process 
of sober thinking. The indications are that the election will 
be a torrential expression of muddy emotions. 

There is already a mad appeal to class consciousness. We 
are being “wise-cracked” into points of view. The air is 
filled with epithets: “tory,” “radical,” “dictator,” ‘“bour- 
bon.” As long as.soothing radio voices speak convincingly, 
what matters what is said or what basis of fact supports 
the argument? It was bad enough when we had only to 
choose between party generals. Now we are besieged by 
self-appointed captains of blocs who garner votes and dol- 
lars—political and economic amateurs who promise a Utopia 
through the adoption of a single panacea. These cock-sure 
innovators, who announce that the cancers of our social 
order will be cured over night by a single dose of their un- 
tried nostrums, constitute a major menace of the times. 
They are equalled only by those stodgy relics of a supposedly 
prosperous era who assure us that the knocks in our model-T 
machine would soon disappear if we did nothing about them, 
and that the “‘tin lizzy” is more suitable for the long and 
heavy hauls of the future than any 1937 model could be, 
even if it issued from scientific laboratories and testing 
grounds. 

Patriotic voters will have to engage in discriminating 
study if they are to cast their ballots intelligently. Especially 
is this true of first voters. Nothing could be more appropri- 
ate than the decision of the Committee on the United Youth 
Program to inaugurate a national project on Christian pa- 
triotism (or citizenship) which will come to its climax at 
the time of the elections. Local leaders, planning their 
autumn programs should arrange for a span of weeks dur- 
ing which their young people will come to an understand- 
ing of some of the issues of the hour, will learn the details of 
voting, and will share in the campaign for civic and na- 
tional righteousness. 

Such an enterprise may be carried on within the cur- 
riculum of a class, department, society, or club. It may be 
more effective if it becomes an interchurch activity, through 
which politicians are made aware of the purpose and power 
of Christian youth. A Christian world cannot be built by 
young people alone. Is this not the type of program upon 
which the total Christian constituency of a community— 
young and old—might unite? 


In SucH a TIME As THIS 


The first step in such a process is that of fact finding. 
This involves an investigation of party platforms, an ap- 
praisal of political speeches, and an examination of the 
qualifications and records of candidates. Are those who seek 
office free men? If not, whose orders do they take? Local 
protagonists of parties and platforms may be invited to pre- 
sent their claims, with the understanding that they will be 
subjected to questioning. The panel method, by which rep- 
resentatives of different points of view converse and debate 


* Secretary of Student Life and Young People’s Work, Congregational 
Education Society, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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with each other, should prove effective in revealing both the 
relevancies and superficialities of partisan arguments. 

The central issues should be kept to the fore. One of 
the first steps to be taken by the program committee is that 
of listing the major policies involved in the campaign. These 
are often ignored or side-tracked by leaders who appeal to 
sectional prejudices or who emphasize trivialties. The group 
will soon discover that not all of the merit rests with one 
camp. Suppose a presidential or congressional aspirant takes 
a commendable position upon some of these issues but is 
hopelessly wrong on others. How shall the voter decide 
which are the items of paramount concern for the next two 
or four years? 

Among the subjects about which the Christian citizen 
will be greatly concerned are: social security, adequate and 
well-administered relief, anti-lynching legislation, the rela- 
tion between capital and labor and the government, taxa- 
tion, civil service, the regulation of munitions, effective 
liquor control, compulsory military training, neutrality, the 
increase or reduction of our armed forces, our relationships 
with other nations. 

The mere politician will try to be all things to all men 
and to all groups. He will say, for example, that he favors 
social security ; he advocates a “wise” or “reasonable” provi- 
sion for old age. But he must be more explicit than that. 
Should the sum be twenty, or sixty, or two hundred dollars 
a month? Will the amount that he approves enable the aged 
to maintain their self-respect? Is “the sky the limit” regard- 
less of whether the proposed plan is economically feasible 
or morally defensible? 

There may be a deliberate attempt to obfuscate the tangled 
problems by a resort to abstractions. Much will be said 
about “individual initiative,’ “‘liberty,’ “the American 
system,” “a planned economy,” “socialism,” “our industrial 
overlords.”’ Campaign orators will decry their opponents’ 
appeal to prejudice and class consciousness even while they 
themselves ring the changes on “the forces of entrenched 
greed” or “the defenders of our constitutional liberties.” 
Listeners should insist that those who appeal to the spirit 
of Jefferson, Jackson, Lincoln, or the first Roosevelt shall 
point out clearly what these deceased presidents have to do 
with the new and crying needs of the present hour. Senti- 
mentalism is not identical with intelligent patriotism. 

Some young people, aware of cruel defects in our present 
system, will fear that no system can be made to work better. 
This sense of futility is unworthy of an educated adoles- 
cent generation. Others will have a naive faith in any alter- 
native plan. It is easier to diagnose than to prescribe a 
cure. Many capitalists are ruthless masters. Would these 
politicians, now seeking election, be any less cruel or in- 
efficient if they should get their hands upon the control of 
the industrial machine? Are not many of the pressure blocs, 
representing the employed classes, engineered by men who 
have the same selfish motive and who use the same un- 
scrupulous methods as are to be found in Wall Street? Is 
it certain that we shall not increase our difficulties by a sud- 
den change? How much truth is there in the assertion of 
John W. Davis: “Surely the idea that nothing can go well 
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unless the government has a hand in it is one of the most 
insane delusions that has ever vexed the mind of man. As 
a matter of daily observation, the things that go best are 
precisely those with which the government has least to 
do.” Thoughtful people will not agree even after they have 
studied the matter for weeks. But can they not agree to 
make their decisions in terms of what seems to them to be 
the Christian thing to do? 


CHRISTIANS First 


The members of the group will need to ponder long 
the question, ‘“What does the spirit of Jesus require of those 
who seek to establish a just social order?” Having discov- 
ered some of the principles which should determine both 
the goals and the methods of social change, they will evalu- 
ate every platform and judge every candidate in the light 
of these Christian criteria. The following are a few of the 
considerations which will engage the students’ attention. 

Wherever there is suffering and injustice, immediate and 
generous relief must be provided. 

The concern of citizens and of government must be for 
the welfare of all persons of whatever ‘‘class,’’ race, or 
nation. 

Some groups, long denied equal privileges and liberties, 
deserve the special attention of the government. Those who 
have been largely responsible for the misery of their fellow 
men, or who have profited from it, must now make belated 
amends. 

It is not enough for a person to identify himself with the 
cause of any group—farmers, labor unionists, leaders of 
industry. Every so-called “class” must be ready to sacrifice 
for the common welfare. Those who have had favored posi- 
tions of power or prestige or wealth are under special ob- 
ligation to make the largest contributions in order that 
justice may be done to those denied the basic rights guaran- 
teed by the Declaration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion. The extra privileges of any powerful minority must 
be relinquished. The liberties of the masses have the prior 
claim. 

The aim should be to secure a more general cohesion, and 
to rely less upon coercion. Legal coercion is necessary, but 
a spiritual and educational campaign is needed which will 
ultimately lead to a genuine brotherhood in which individ- 
uals will restrain their acquisitive impulses. 

The method of war, within a nation as between nations, is 
self-defeating and irreconcilable with the spirit of Jesus. 

While national and international problems loom large 
upon the 1936 horizon, it must not be forgotten that com- 
munity and state elections are of equal importance. Corrup- 
tion is rampant in our cities. State governments are the prey 
of spoilsmen. Local bosses grow wealthy through the sub- 
serviance of pliant officials. The decent citizenship of towns, 
counties, and states can close the doors upon rascals if they 
are morally awake. There is no sound reason for voting 
straight tickets. If young citizens have the will to clean 


house in their own neighborhoods, they can crush the ma- 


chines which grind the poor and corrupt the life of our 

communities. These new voters may, indeed, hold the bal- 
ance of power. ; 
AFTER Discussion 

And after study, what? The discussion goes ’round and 

round, and comes out—where? Action, informed and or- 


ganized action, must follow discerning study. The entire 
company will not support the same candidates. More of 
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them, it is hoped, will vote with wide knowledge than would 
have been the case if the project had not been undertaken. 
All of them, it should be expected, will be Christians first 
—Democrats, Republicans, or Socialists, incidentally. In 
some districts, however, the qualifications and deficiencies 
of candidates will be so apparent that most Christians will 
have little difficulty in seeing their duty. They will want 
to do more than cast their own ballots. They will probably 
issue no statements regarding men and parties in the name 
of the church or of any church organization. But they will 
band together to work for candidates and causes. 

What telling effect they may have if they put into the 
campaign. all of the ingenuity and energetic action that 
characterizes the preparation for a crucial football game! 
They will tell the truth, and only the truth, but they will do 
it with art and humor and vigor. They may make posters, 
use the correspondence columns of newspapers, perhaps print 
and circulate a news-sheet of their own. They will bring 
crowds to public meetings and will participate in parades, 
preparing floats, singing songs of their own writing, and 
offering their best leaders as soap-box orators. In all such 
plans, they should have the counsel of a wise adult. 

Their most effective methods will be those of letters, per- 
sonal conversations, and group conferences. Why not or- 
ganize the community by districts or streets? They may 
visit homes by pairs, not only to convince those of their own 
age but to talk to adults. Their mothers and other women 
of independent thought may become their staunch allies. 
The party organization may permit some of them to serve as 
watchers at the polls. In many contests, the outcome rests 
upon a body of citizens who are not sure as to how they 
should vote, or who go to the election booth only if they 
are not inconvenienced by so doing. An organized system of 
chauffeuring may succeed in bringing out the total company 
of these citizens who usually take their responsibilities so 
lightly. And, if registration preceding November 3 is neces- 
sary, the young people may help to enrol those who would 
otherwise forget. : 

A word should be said to prepare the young crusaders for 
a possible defeat. The advocates of civic and national re- 
form are too easily discouraged. They should be warned 
that political progress comes slowly. The victory of their 
opponents should deepen their determination to succeed in 
the next struggle. They should immediately announce to 
the victor that his administration will be watched, that these 
new voters will have longer memories than has usually 
been the case. Throughout his term of office they should 
encourage him to support every good cause. They should 
applaud him for every wise policy and should give publicity 
to his mistakes. It is important that young people see the 
necessity of continuous devotion to seemingly forlorn causes. 
Regardless of who wins, the New Age will not come on 
the clouds of the morning. Progress will often be so slow 
as to seem imperceptible. Christian youth must dig in for a 
long seige. 


Vacation School Text 

An intermediate text, Our Living Church by Lucile 
Desjardins, has been added to the New Cooperative Series 
of Vacation Church School Texts this year. It is available 
from denominational boards for $1.00. A descriptive list of 
the entire series may be secured from the Department of 
Vacation and Weekday Church Schools of the International 
Council, 100 East 42nd St., New York. 
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The Religious Situation in Norway — 


By H. E. Rippervoip* 


IKE the other northern countries—Sweden, Denmark, 
and Finland—Norway belongs to the Lutheran 
Church. Four hundred years ago, in 1536, the Lu- 

theran Reformation was introduced by royal decree. For 
many years the Lutheran Church was the only legal one, no 
other public worship being permitted. About one hundred 
years ago, free exercise of religion was granted in Norway. 

The great majority of the people—2,700,000 or 97 %— 
belonged to the Lutheran Church. The most important of 
the other religiotis denominations are: the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Free Church, the Methodist Church, the Baptist 
Church, and the Pentecost Congregation. These denomi- 
nations range from 16,000 to 8,000 members. Their re- 
ligious importance, however, has been far greater than their 
numbers indicate. Thus their Sunday school work is espe- 
cially effective. 

The Roman Catholic Church is also working in Norway. 
It numbers 2,700 members. There are also 25,000 people 
who belong to no religious community. 

Religious life has derived great advantage from the Es- 
tablished Church and the consequent care of the govern- 
ment. Norway is a wide-spread country. Great parts of it 
are filled up by mountains and forests, and consequently 
sparsely populated. Without the help of the government it 
would have been most difficult to administer church ordi- 
nances to all parts of the country. Now there are churches 
and ministers even in’ the most remote districts. 

It is of still greater value that the government has taken 
charge of religious education. General education is good in 
Norway. Every child goes to a primary school, where 
Christian teaching is given. This teaching concludes with 
the confirmation classes, when the pupils are from fourteen 
to sixteen years old. These classes are taught by the minis- 
ters. In this manner, practically every child possesses Chris- 
tian knowledge. The importance of this fact to the religious 
education of the people at large can hardly be over esti- 
mated. Even if many of the children may not become deeply 
touched by the Christian belief, this general religious educa- 
tion will acquaint them with Christian thought. The foun- 
dation thus laid 
accounts for the 
many religious re- 
vivals that have 
visited the country 
at various times. 

Of course, a 
state church will 
have certain weak 
points. As the goy- 
ernment provides 
the economic basis, 
it holds the right 
of management of 
church matters. 
Consequently it 
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may interfere in church matters so as to impede the full 
expansion of religious life. The church may settle down 
into formalism. If this is not more keenly felt in the Nor- 
wegian Church, it is due to the extensive work of more free 
initiative within the domains of the church itself. 

The pioneer of these movements was the farmer Hans 
Nilsen Hauge. One hundred and forty years ago he became 
the instrument of a profound religious revival. For eight 
years he traversed great parts of the country on foot, preach- 
ing the Gospel. At that time a layman was not allowed to 
preach the Gospel, and consequently he met with great op- 
position and persecution—not the least from the clergy— 
and was imprisoned for ten years. But the religious awaken- 
ing was not to be stopped; it penetrated into the depths of 
the people and got a firm hold .on Norwegian Christians. 
On the other hand, it was in perfect harmony with the 
seriousness of the national temper. This first revival and the 
subsequent religious movements have been permeated by a 
fervor and an intensity which are essential parts of religious 
life in Norway. As this new movement found its way on- 
ward, it was not only tolerated and recognized, but it be- 
came the soil in which there grew the Christian life and 
activity that to the present day permeates the religious situa- 
tion in Norway. This revival has called into existence, with- 
in the church itself, and parallel to its official work, an ex- 
tensive and flourishing voluntary work both for foreign and 
home missions. ; 

The work of several missionary societies, as well as the 
missionary work of the churches, has been developed very ex- 
tensively. Home mission work comprises philanthropic and 
social work, as well as the preaching of the Gospel by lay 
workers. This work plays a prominent part in the religious 
life in Norway, especially in the southern and western dis- 
tricts, which are the most spiritually moved parts of the 
country. 

A sharp controversy between liberal and conservative 
theology has brought about the founding of a “Congrega- 
tional Faculty’’—a conservative theological seminary. Here a 
constantly increasing number of church ministers have been 
educated. This con- 
troversy between 
the theological fac- 
tions was very 
pointed some ten 
or fifteen years ago 
but, owing to the 
conscious and ener- 
getic work of the 
conservative party, 
the liberal theol- 
ogy has not gained 
much power. 

From time to 
time larger and 
smaller parts of the 
country have been 
visited by religious 
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Experiments in Adult Education 
Al Symposium 


HE five brief articles which appear below describe 

plans by which four churches and one community 

group which was interdenominational in personnel 
have attempted to secure greater participation of individuals 
in group discussion and the exchange of ideas on topics of 
vital current interest. Three of these describe groups which 
dealt primarily with social problems; one outlines the plan 
by which a large city church is developing a program of 
friendship and fellowship among its members; the fifth 
reports the experience of a discussion group which gave most 
of its attention to the more personal aspects of religious 
experience. 

These experiences are presented here in the hope that 
they may contain suggestions of value to Journal readers 
as they make plans for their own study and discussion groups 
for the summer and fall months. 


Informal Conversations of Ministers and Laymen 


Two informal conversations on the relation of the church 
to social problems were held this winter in the homes of the 
ministers of the Hyde Park Baptist Church. About twenty 
laymen were invited to participate, and their whole-hearted 
response indicated their deep interest in this question. Sev- 
eral hours were spent each evening in informal discussion. 
Although there was a frank expression of differences of 
opinion, the meetings were characterized by an earnest and 
tolerant spirit. Certain values emerged from these experi- 
ences. 

1. They were mutually enlightening. The ministers 
learned something of the viewpoint of their laymen, and the 
laymen were able to see a glimpse of the position of the 
ministers. The pulpit-pew relationship in a Sunday morning 
service does not make possible an interchange of opinion. 

2. They gave opportunity to clarify misunderstanding. 
The ministers had made statements in their sermons which 
were not clear to the laymen. Questions and comment helped 
to clarify such difficulties. It placed upon the ministers a 
new sense of responsibility in preaching, that their language 
might be as clear as they can make it. 

3. The laymen, on the whole, were eager that the church 
should stress the gospel for the individual. Some of them 
felt that the church was getting out of its field when it 
evaluated social systems or when it strove for a change in 
a social system. Others of them felt that the church and its 
ministers did not have the specialized equipment necessary 
to pass judgment upon business, politics, and so forth. Sev- 
eral felt that the churches were being led to think that a 
change in a social system would lead to a better world; 
whereas the real problem is changing individuals who can 
function in any social system. While agreeing that individual 
integrity is extremely important, others emphasized the con- 
viction that the social environment is a determining factor 
in moulding the characters of individuals. The church could 
not, therefore, be indifferent to the social conditions in which 
people lived. These divergent views all had validity. 

4. A hunger for individual help was expressed. A time 
of social change finds many people confused. This is in- 
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evitable. Those in the midst of this changing life are not 
eager to come to church to hear another presentation on the 
social order. They want something that will carry them 
through the uncertainties of tomorrow. Some discerned the 
danger of making the church simply the escape from the 
necessity of thinking or a tacit participant in the evils of a 
social order. In any event, it was plain that incessant de- 
nunciatory preaching does not really achieve the end of 
removing the wrongs in a social order. Positive help is 
needed as well. 

5. “I am willing that my ministers should take advanced 
social positions,’ said one layman, “‘but I don’t want them 
to get out of sight.” He was pleading for a prophetic min- 
istry which is also pedagogical, a ministry which recognizes 
where people are and tries to lead them forward to a next 
step. 

These conversations convinced all those present that there 
is genuine value in unhurried discussion in small groups on 
controversial matters. 

—Ro.ianp W. ScCHLOERB, Minister, His Park 
Baptist Church, Chicago, Illinois. 


A Reading Circle 


After reading Dr. F. Ernest Johnson’s book, The Church 
and Society, and hearing him discuss his position before a 
group of Christian leaders for several days, the pastor be- 
came convinced of the importance of his point of view and 
decided to share it with a group of adults in his church at 
South Bend, Indiana. Realizing that the material would be 
much better understood by members of the group if it could 
be discussed together, it was decided to attempt a reading 
circle. 

At a regular church service it was announced that on a 
certain evening the reading of this book would begin in the 
pastor’s study, and that anyone who was willing to go 
through the entire book would be welcome. In addition 
to this, the pastor and one other individual personally in- 
vited certain persons who it was thought would be inter- 
ested. Two adult teachers were included. 

The meetings were held in the pastor’s study and the 
reading was done by the pastor. Frequent opportunity for 
discussion was given, and members of the group were en- 
couraged to interrupt the leader at any time. When a ques- 
tion was asked, some discussion usually followed; and if a 


paragraph or sentence was not clear, it was read again. In © 


this way about one chapter was completed each evening. 
Our sessions began at 7 :30 and closed at about 9:30. Usually 
simple refreshments were served, furnished by various mem- 
bers of the group. This gave a touch of informality to the 
meeting and did not end the discussion. 

While this program did not lead to social action by the 
group, it did have very definite educational value. It was 
interesting to have members of the group use their own 
experiences to support positions taken by Dr. Johnson. Sev- 
eral members revealed forward-looking ideas of their own 
on social questions which they had never openly declared 
before. One lady who had frequently heard attacks on those 
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who believed in the “‘social gospel” said to the pastor, ““Well, 
I don’t see why anyone should consider these viewpoints as 
being at variance with the best Christian teaching.” New 
ideas are more readily accepted in a group where the mem- 
bers are en rapport. Good fellowship is almost a prerequi- 
site for learning. The fact that the group could meet with- 
out outside disturbance, without being pressed for time, and 
without any business session released tensions which fre- 
quently exist in church groups. A frank and open statement 
of opinion was tacitly assumed, and as the evenings passed 
one could feel a growing spirit of fellowship. At the last 
meeting the keenest regret was expressed that this particular 
work was closing, and the hope was entertained that soon 
the same group would meet again to read another book. 
—J. Burr Bouwman, Minister, College Baptist 
Church, Hillsdale, Mich.; formerly Minister, First 
Baptist Church, South Bend, Indiana. 


A Study Project 


It has always been a problem to meet the needs of every- 
one. The church school program with its graded depart- 
mentalized organization has been accepted by religious edu- 
cators as the ideal set-up. There are, however, many people 
in our churches unable to get enthusiastic over such a pro- 
gram. They still insist that it is nothing more than the old 
“Sunday school,” with thirty minutes’ worship and thirty 
minutes’ study. ““We want to study some of the fundamental 
problems of our modern civilization,” they say. “We know 
about the work of Moses and David, Gideon and Elijah; 
but what about the economic problems and the temperance 
problems. What can we do about them?” 

With these questions ringing in our ears we set about to 
create a program which would meet the needs of this par- 
ticular group. We found that the people who asked for such 
a class were in the same social grouping, were married, and 
their interests were the same. Some twenty were called 
together at an informal meeting to discover if they would 
actually support such a class if started. We discovered that 
they were hungry for just such an opportunity. They them- 
selves mapped out the program. It was to be a discussion 
group meeting on Wednesday evenings from eight to nine- 
thirty every other week. It was to be a mixed group of 
husbands and wives and, since it was to be a discussion 
group, the number must be kept in the lower brackets. 

With this much accomplished, a committee was appointed 
to select subjects for six meetings. It was understood that 
if the group agreed at the end of that period that the project 
was worthy enough to continue, then another committee 
would be appointed and further meetings arranged. The 
subjects discussed were as follows: 

1. “The Religious Background for Our Discussion Prob- 

lems.” (This subject was an introduction to the entire 


course and was led by the pastor of the, church.) 
. “The Life of Parents in the Home and Its Effect on 
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Children.” 
3. “The Christian Citizen in Cook County.” 
4. “The Christian’s Attitude toward Mixed Marriages.” 
5. “The Christian’s Attitude toward the Racial Problem.” 
6. “The Problem of Temperance.” 


Thirty minutes were given for the presentation of the 
subject and an hour for the discussion. Such keen interest 
was shown that practically every member of the group was 
present at each meeting and the discussion always ran for at 
least one hour and a half or two hours. 

_ The group decided to continue the course next fall and 
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perhaps start one or two others. This type of program will 

undoubtedly attract and serve many members of the church 

who are not directly interested in the church school as it is. 
—WatteR S. Woon, Jr., Director of Religious Edu- 
cation, First Baptist Church, Oak Park, Illinois. 


Sunday Evening Teas 


In the summer of 1935 we divided the membership of 
the First Methodist Episcopal Church of Evanston into 
several large groups in order to promote a more effective 
contact with the parish. Age and interest constituted the 
basis for the classification. Each of these Divisions created 
its own internal organization which acted as a standing 
committee to further: (1) fellowship among its members and 
prospective members, (2) understanding of the significance 
of the church in the modern world, (3) interest in and all 
allegiance to the religion of Christ, and (4) support of the 
Christian enterprise financially. 

The divisional committees carried out their program by 
subdividing the members of each Division into groups of 
ten to fifteen families. Each group was assigned to a “spon- 
sor,’ who with one or more assistant sponsors made per- 
sonal contact with his people and brought to their attention 
the various matters which as a church we wanted to bring 
to our membership. During the year direct contact has been 
made with practically all of the ‘adult members of this 
church on more than one occasion. 

In September of last year the leadership committee of 
“C” Division (i.e., the young married people), after a pre- 
liminary canvass of their members, decided that they needed 
to get better acquainted with the ministers of the church. 
They accordingly arranged a series of evening gatherings in 
five or six different homes. In each case two or three of the 
sponsors assumed the responsibility of reaching the people in 
their respective groups and personally inviting them to at- 
tend the meeting. Actually about 60 per cent of “C” Divi- 
sion availed themselves of these opportunities, and the re- 
sultant increase of interest and loyalty was very marked. 

This program appeared to be so meaningful that the two 
older Divisions (‘““B” Division includes the people who are 
approximately between thirty-five and forty-five years of 
age, ‘‘A”’ Division the senior members of the church) under- 
took similar programs with such improvements and adap- 
tations as suggested by the experience in ““C” Division. They 
decided, for instance, to send out printed invitations and 
make the gathering a Sunday evening tea in which social 
fellowship and serious discussions both had a place. Hence 
these meetings came to be called “Sunday Evening Teas.” 

In these Divisions, too, the sponsors supplemented the 
printed invitation with personal calls. Consequently, no one 
was permitted to feel strange or to remain on the edge of 
the group. As the people came to the home, even if it were 
one to which they had never gone, their sponsor was there 
to greet them and make them part of the group. In “B” 
Division there were five tea groups, and in “A” Division 
eight. An average of over fifty people attended each tea. We 
discovered that by using folding chairs a surprising number 
of people could be accommodated within a single home. 

The programs of the Sunday evening teas were not stand- 
ardized, but in general went off as follows: A half-dozen 
hostesses provided the tea, the period of tea-time was re- 
served for fellowship and acquaintance. Following tea we 
had informal music, and we discovered that the singing of 
favorite songs and hymns was very popular. Then the Di- 
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vision chairman called the group to order, briefly described 
what prompted the meeting, and called upon one of the 
ministers, who, speaking informally for a few minutes, be- 
gan a general discussion which frequently continued to a 
late hour. 

This venture met with the most enthusiastic approval on 
the part of the people of the church, and now looking at it 
in perspective at least two very significant results can be 
seen. (1) It proved to be a marvelous method of promoting 
friendship and acquaintance within this large parish, and it 
did it in a way that was normal and unforced. (2) Even 
more important, it had unusual educational possibilities. Not 
education in the formal sense, but education in the sense 
that it brought mature men and women together and pro- 
vided them the opportunity to engage in a frank and serious 
interchange of opinion on such questions as: the significance 
of religion in personal and corporate life, the place of the 
church in the modern world, the tasks to which the church 
should direct its energies, and the ideals and motives that 
should underlie its efforts. 

In a word, the thrilling thing about our Sunday evening 
teas was that we found a way of combining the social and 
reflective concerns of our church. We began to move for- 
ward not as individuals, but as a fellowship of individuals 
(i.e., as a true church) in the realization of the ends of 
Christian living. 

—Epwin E. Voict, Minister, First Methodist E pis- 
copal Church, Evanston, Illinois. 


Religious Discussion Group 


Our project was first discussed by a small group which 
felt the need of a fellowship, informal in character, inter- 
denominational in its personnel, in which thought and ex- 
perience would be exchanged for the mutual benefit of the 
members of the group. The four or five laymen and two 
ministers who composed the initial group compiled a list of 
names of men who it was thought would be interested and 
could make a contribution to such a fellowship. A letter 
explaining the proposal was sent to these men and then each 
was interviewed personally by a member of the original 
group. Nearly all of those invited accepted the invitation, 
about forty in all. 

The topics for discussion were selected by a small steer- 
ing committee. Something of a general plan for four or five 
meetings ahead was formulated, but in fact the plans for 
each meeting were made in the light of the meeting just 
held. The first discussions were around quite personal ex- 
periences and perplexities and included the consideration of 
various regimens and discipline which had been found help- 
ful as to individual growth. Then the discussions turned 
more to the social implications of our faith and quite specifi- 
cally considered conflicts between Christianity and capitalis- 
tic society. The last meetings of that season dealt with the 
functions and responsibilities of the Church in our present 
social situation. f 

Last fall the group invited Dean Thomas W. Graham 
of Oberlin to spend two days with us, and invited about 
one hundred fifty business and professional men to share in 
the meetings. Three were held—two dinner meetings and 
one luncheon. Practically all of the one hundred fifty men 
attended one or more of the meetings. Dr. Graham was par- 
ticularly happy in sensing the perplexities that were upper- 
most in the minds of the members of the group and the 
discussions which followed were of great interest and value. 
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Following these meetings, monthly sessions were arranged 
again as during the first winter. All of the enlarged group 
who were interested in joining the fellowship were invited 
to do so. The average attendance has, in consequence, been 
somewhat larger, but the most satisfactory meetings have 
been those in which approximately forty were present. For 
the most part members of the group have made the presenta- 
tions around which discussion has taken place. Usually three 
or four have made brief statements on the topic of the eve- 
ning. The chairman of the meetings from the beginning has 
been Dr. Justin Wroe Nixon, pastor of the Brick Presby- 
terian Church. Among the topics this winter have been: 
“What a Catholic layman’s church means to him,” when 
the speaker was a prominent Catholic attorney; “What I 
have gained for practical Christian living out of the Oxford 
Group Movement,” presented by an educator and a min- 
ister who are adherents of that movement; “The aspect of 
my own religious experience which has meant most to me,” 
introduced by four business and professional men. 

There has been great freedom of expression and evident 
sincerity, combined with tolerance and respect for one an- 
other’s experience and points of view. Most of the mem- 
bers of the group have used expressions about its value which 
certainly would seem extravagant to anyone who had not 
shared in the fellowship. The meetings have been held at 
the University Club and on the campus of the University. 
The officers of the Federation of Churches have taken a 
very active part, as have several members of the faculty of 
the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, but it has been 
thought advisable to keep the group detached from any 
organization or institution. The influence of the fellowship 
upon the association is becoming increasingly apparent 
through the medium of the individual committeemen and 
secretaries who are members. 

There are two or three factors in the success of this group 
which might escape attention. One is that it has never been 
promoted. Every member is there because of the invitation 
of some previous member of the group after consultation 
with the Steering Committee. Second, no publicity has ever 
been given to the meetings of the group. Probably the news- 
papers know of its existence, because several members of 
the press have been in its number, but all newspaper pub- 
licity has been carefully avoided. Third, while there is no 
discipline as to secrecy, the spirit of the group has been such 
that the very frank statements of opinion and experience 
have not been subjects of conversation on the outside. Also, 
the group has devoted itself to that which is of immediate 
concern to its members and has not concerned itself thus 
far with changing the views or regulating the morals of 
other persons. 

—S. Wirr Whitey, General Secretary, the 
Y.M.C.A. of Rochester, New York. 


Two new bulletins for local church workers are being 
published by the International Council this month. “En- 
listing and Developing Church Workers,” No. 507, is a 
guide for building a local church program of leadership 
education. Price, 15 cents. “The Committee on Christian 
Education in the Local Church,” No. 603, discusses the 
importance, organization, and responsibilities of such a 
committee. Price, 10 cents. Order from the International 
Council or your state or denominational office. 
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When the Junior Choir Sings 
Including a Suggested Order of Service for Children's Day 


By R. Bucuanan Morton* 


HE junior or young people’s choir is a prominent 

development in our church music today. It has great 

possibilities and, if properly handled, can be made of 
great service to the church and to the cause of Christian edu- 
cation. In the church in which the writer serves in the capac- 
ity of director of music, great interest has been manifested in 
the possibilities of this movement. As our junior choirs were 
formed many years before the movement became widespread, 
we have therefore had a longer time than is generally the 
case in which to observe how they function and to decide in 
what way it is best to train and develop them. 

Some time ago, in the early twenties, we thought it might 
be feasible to place children in the chancel to simg along with 
the adult choir on Easter Sunday. The minister and the 
director of religious education were consulted and, as a re- 
sult, choirs were formed in connection with the various divi- 
sions of the church school. A junior choir of boys and girls 
taken from the junior department, an intermediate choir of 
boys and girls taken from the intermediate department, and 
a senior choir of girls only taken from the senior department 
were organized. It was never intended that these choirs 
should in any way take the place of the adult choir of care- 
fully selected voices which does the work from Sunday to 
Sunday. Rather, it was thought that these choirs might be 
used as additional material in special services. We generally 
refer to these additional choirs as “The Auxiliary Choir.” 

As time went on we abandoned the idea of linking up the 
choirs with the church school departments. We do not be- 
lieve that the best tonal work can be done when boys and 
girls are grouped together for rehearsal. Therefore we di- 
vided the auxiliary choir into two sections: (1) a boys’ sec- 
tion for boys from eight years of age to the voice-breaking 
period; and (2) a girls’ section for girls from nine years of 
age upward. The girls’ section we sub-divided into a junior 
girls’ section for girls from nine to thirteen and a senior 
girls’ section for girls from thirteen upward. 

The auxiliary choir sings on Thanksgiving Day, Christ- 
mas Sunday, Palm Sunday, and Children’s Day. Part of the 
auxiliary choir also sings on Easter Sunday. On Thanksgiv- 
ing Day and Christmas Sunday the bulk of the work is done 
by the adult choir, the auxiliary choir doing little else than 
joining in the singing of the hymns and the ordinary responses 
and amens. However, on Palm Sunday and Children’s Day 
the service is arranged so that it can be led by the auxiliary 
choir. This is particularly the case on Children’s Day when 
by far the greater part of the music in the morning service is 
given over to the leadership of the auxiliary choir. We have 
found that if the children are to be instructed in the ordinary 
church morning service, it is important that in the main the 
form of this service be adhered to. Therefore, last Children’s 
Day we took the usual morning service of the church and 
simply adapted it to our needs. The object we accomplished 
was that we interested not only the children of the choir but 


* Director of Music, House of Hope Presbyterian Church, St. Paul, 
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also the whole church school in the ritual of the ordinary 
morning service. 

In this church we follow somewhat closely the order given 
in the Presbyterian Book of Common Worship. On Chil- 
dren’s Day we placed the auxiliary choir in the chancel and 
located the adult choir in the balcony. The processional 
hymn was “Joyful, Joyful, We Adore Thee,” and the chil- 
dren, vested in black cassocks and white surplices, marched 
up the center aisle of the church. The choir was followed in 
the procession by two readers, selected from the church 
school, and the minister. When the choir reached the chancel, 
the minister said the invitatory sentences and then the ver- 
sicle, “Draw nigh unto us, O God, as we draw nigh to thee.” 
The response, “Thou art our refuge and our strength for- 
ever,” was sung by the choir, the minister then giving the 
invocation. After this, the choir sang the introit, “Let all 
mortal flesh keep silence,” followed by the versicle, “I said 
I will confess my transgressions*anto the Lord.” The chil- 
dren sang in response, ‘““And Thou forgavest the iniquity of 
my sins.” The general confession was then said in unison. 
Up to this point the service was exactly the same as that 
used every Sunday in this church. The music for the responses 
has been composed specially and is used in this church only. 
The introit is to the music of the old French song and is 
found in the new Presbyterian hymnal. After the children 
had sung the amen to ‘““The Confession,” we made a slight 
departure from our usual form. Instead of the minister say- 
ing the’ “Assurance of Pardon,” the first and last stanzas 
of the hymn “Come Unto Me, Ye Weary” were sung. The 
solo bass in the balcony sang the words of Christ, “Come 
unto me, ye weary, and I will give you rest,” the children in 
the chancel taking it up at the point, “O blessed voice of 
Jesus.” Then followed “Now bless the Lord, our God” with 
its responses sung. 

We now arrived at the hymn, ‘Now Thank We All Our 
God.” With the children’s choir in the chancel and the adult 
choir in the rear balcony, the congregation entered heartily 
into the singing of this hymn. 

The alternate reading of the Psalter passage followed. 
For this we used a boy from the intermediate department of 
the church school for the reading of the minister’s part. The 
reading was followed by the chanting of the “Gloria Patri.” 

The senior girls’ section of the choir had prepared as an 
anthem Henry Smart’s two-part setting of “The Lord Is 
My Shepherd.”” Months had been devoted to the preparation 
of it and the clear fresh voices and devotional bearing of the 
girls were very impressive. To these girls there was no such 
thing as making a show or giving a performance. They sang 
reverently and devoutly. All along we had tried to teach 
them that the privilege of singing in the church was no 
opportunity for display, but one for rendering to God the 
best they had to give. 

The Scripture lesson, recording the visit of the child 
Jesus to the Temple, was read by one of the girls. This was 

(Continued on page 40) 


ANY years ago, in the days when the Kingdom of 
Friendly Citizens was but a name written upon 
the sands of Galilee, a group of friends, leaving 

their moored boats and their little shops, held some con- 
ferences together. They were all busy men, and sometimes 
they could find no time save at the end of the day’s work 
for meeting this Master Friend of theirs. Almost always it 
was under the sky that they met him. The stories that he 
told were all of growing things—lilies and vineyards and 
little children. And so, along country lanes, up steep moun- 
tain paths, by the side of still waters, he led them, talking 
about another growing thing—the dream of his life. For 
he dreamed a dream of a new order in which all the people 
of the world would share in friendly citizenship. And these 
walks and these talks of the long ago were the very begin- 
ning of summer conferences.”’T 

Ever since these first summer conferences, there have 
been similar meetings of the followers of Jesus. They have 
been held in different settings; they have been conducted in 
varying manner; they have had changes of emphasis. But 
they have always been directed to the great objective of 
building a more friendly world. Within the past two dec- 
ades, the number of these conferences has increased rapidly. 
With this increase in numbers, there has developed a cor- 
responding variety in type and purpose and a tendency 
toward duplication and competition. The question of the 
choice of a summer camp or conference thus becomes a real 
one for the earnest Christian worker. These paragraphs 
are written to aid him in selecting that conference which 
will best meet his own needs and the needs of the church or 
other agency which is interested in his attendance. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH YOURSELF 


In setting out to choose a conference, it is well to ask 


oneself : “Why do I wish to go?” Take a sheet of paper and 


put down your answers just as they come to mind. When 
you have completed your list, you may find reasons such as 
these: I want a vacation. I need a change of surroundings. 
I should like to-meet some worth-while people. I want to 


* Secretary of Leadership Training, Congregational Education Society, 
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How to Choose 
a Summer 


Conference 


By Erwin L. SHaver* 


have a good time. I should like to be with my best friend. 
I need some mental stimulation. I need spiritual strengthen- 
ing. I am discouraged with the work I am doing in my 
church. I should like to know how to teach my church 
school class better. I want to get some new ideas about re- 
ligion. I want to improve my personality. I want to build 
up my health. I want to see the mountains. I should like to 
go to the ocean or the lake. I want to be quiet and rest. 

After you have done this, think through the following 
statements which summarize the values which thousands of 
persons have discovered in their summer conference ex- 
periences : 

1. They have found happiness. All that enters into the 
summer training conference combines to make it an ideal 
situation in which to learn. Because the entire program is 
carried on with interest, joy, and enthusiasm, the summer 
conference student puts forth his greatest effort to work. 

2. They have found practical help. There is time to 
analyze needs and make improved plans for one’s task in 
the home church. There are opportunities for many con- 
ferences with leaders and fellow students who will share 
their experiences. 

3. They have been brought into contact with the dest 
leaders in the field of their work. The summer training 
school draws its leadership from a wide area. Not only are 
one’s particular instructors available, but every instructor is 
at the service of every student. 

4. They have had an intensive experience, which we are 
told is necessary to real learning. There is freedom from 
distractions. Day-after-day attention to the problems of 
leadership continuously for a period of a week or two weeks 
has much greater value than the same number of sessions 
in a school at home. 

5. They have had an all-round experience. Not only in 
class discussion, but in play, in worship, and in present and 
prospective service are the lessons of the summer conference 
learned. 

6. They have had fellowship with high souls. Friendships 
deep and lasting are made at the summer training confer- 
ence. One’s loyalty and consecration are strengthened when 
he knows that there are many others who are intensely de- 
voted to high ideals for the kingdom. 
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7. They have found God. Worship in the natural setting 
of his first temples, in company with others of like aspira- 
tions for service, permeating all the day’s experiences, surely 
brings a clearer vision of God and a closer walk with him. 

These unique values of the summer conference represent 
the kind of outcomes which a Christian church worker 
should seek as he thinks of choosing a conference. They set 
something of a standard by which he may judge the motives 
and wants which he has listed. Let him then ask himself 
another question: “Are the reasons which I have listed 
worthy?” To answer this second question, let him rate their 
worthiness from the standpoint of Christian efficiency and 
service. He may use a three-degree scale such as this: (3) 
a very high motive; (2) an acceptable motive; (1) a doubt- 
ful motive. A summarizing of figures will enable him to 
sift out those basic purposes which should guide him in 
measuring the conferences which are available and in mak- 
ing his choice. 

There are, to be sure, other factors than those which he 
may have listed and rated which he must of necessity con- 
sider. The dates and length of the conference are often 
deciding factors when he considers his brief vacation period. 
The nearness or distance of the place; the beauty of its 
surroundings; his health (as a hay-fever sufferer the writer 
has always wanted to go to a summer conference out of the 
“zone,” but alas!) ; the sleeping and eating accommodations 
(a Christian should come back stronger in body) ; the in- 
escapable items of expense—transportation, board and room, 
registration, dress, recreation equipment, books, incidentals. 
While these are important, let them not outweigh those 
higher motives which should impel one who is truly conse- 
crated to his church task. 


THE STAKE OF YOUR CHURCH 


Your church as well as yourself has a stake in your choice 
of a summer conference. In making up your mind as to why 
you are attending a conference, which one to choose, and 

_how you may get the most out of the experience, imagine 
for a few moments that you are a member of your church’s 
committee on religious education or a special committee 
appointed to choose delegates to attend summer conferences. 
In this capacity consider these eight suggestions which the 
writer should like to offer to such a committee. 

1. Select from the older and younger members of your 
church or other organization those individuals who have 
personality, purpose, and possibilities. This means a careful 
process of “hand-picking,” which is the only process giving 
permanent returns to the church. 

2. Invite these persons to go as delegates with one major 
purpose in mind—that of increasing their effectiveness for 
service. 

3. Organize the total delegation with a view to strength- 


ening the leadership and service in each particular branch 


of the church’s program. Some will be sent to become better 
teachers of classes; some will be sent to grow as officers of 
the church school and of the church; some will be sent 
to become “helping teachers,” supervising the work of a 
division or department; and so on throughout the list of 
educational responsibilities. 

4. Register each delegate in that conference and in those 
courses and activities within it which will best give him 
the training he needs for his post of service. It is a better 
policy for a church to send delegates to several conferences 
each year, making changes from time to time, than to send 
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them all to the same conference year after year. 

5. Expect service—and in the case of “old timers,” better 
service—when they return. Correspondingly, these return- 
ing delegates have a right to expect a place to serve and 
a reasonable freedom to try out the new plans they dis- 
cover in the conference. 

6. Do not pay all the expenses of a delegate unless some 
extreme need makes it necessary. The glorious experience 
enriches his personal life as well as that of the church which 
he is serving. He will put more serious thought and effort 
into his work when he pays a part of the cost, even though 
a small part. 

7. Commission these delegates before they leave for their 
conferences. The church, the conferences, and the delegates 
themselves will be richer for such a service of consecration. 

8. Ask for a report, prepared thoughtfully and dis- 
criminatingly, from each delegate as he returns from his 
particular conference and begins to put his plans into effect. 
A workers’ conference, or, better still, a meeting of the en- 
tire church, may well be given to considering these reports. 


THE CONFERENCE OF YOUR CHOICE 


A} 


You should now be ready to “rate” the various camps 
and conferences which are available. It is assumed that you 
have secured detailed information regarding a number of 
them, both through descriptive literature and through the 
counsel of those who know them. Now ask these three 
questions with respect to each conference: 

1. Will this conference satisfy the highest motives I have 
set for myself in attending a conference? 

2. How does it rate with reference to certain other fac- 
tors of lesser importance but which nevertheless must be 
considered ? ; 

3. Will my choice of this conference satisfy the stake 
my church has in sending me as its delegate? 

A comparison of answers to these questions should not 
leave much doubt in the minds of individual delegates, or 
of a committee choosing them, as to which conference or 
conferences should be attended. 


Winnipesaukee Leadership School 
July 27-August 8 


An unusually fine program of leadership education, in- 
cluding twenty-five Second Series and two Advanced courses, 
is being offered this summer at the Winnipesaukee Leader- 
ship School, Lake Winnepesaukee, New Hampshire. The 
faculty includes professors, pastors, denominational and area 
leaders, and International Council staff members. As in for- 
mer years there will be a demonstration school for kinder- 
garten, primary, junior, and intermediate ages. 

Local church school workers, pastors, parents, and council 
workers will find here a particularly fine opportunity for 
study, worship, fellowship, and recreation amid delightful 
surroundings. The accommodations at camp make this school 
especially attractive to family groups. There will be reduced 
rates and special menus for children. Children may attend 
the demonstration school while parents attend classes. 

This year the Winnipesaukee School is being sponsored by 
the Connecticut Council of Churches and Religious Edu- 
cation in cooperation with the International Council of 
Religious Education. Material describing the beauty of the 
camp site, the richness of the program, and the strength of 
the faculty may be secured from the Dean of the School, 
Dr. J. Quinter Miller, 18 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 
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Summer Camp Makes a Difference! 


By J. Gorpvon Howarp* 


HE minister was amazed. Newly come to the church, 

he was attending his first young people’s council meet- 

ing. There was an esprit de corps and verve he had not 
seen previously in other youth groups. 

The minister was accustomed to being a sort of crutch 
in young people’s organizations. Frequently in their meetings 
young people had turned to him: “‘Pastor, what are we go- 
ing to do? You tell us!” 

So in this new church it was a refreshing experience to 
find members of the younger generation possessing initiative, 
originality, a sense of responsibility, and a deep-lying loyalty 
to the cause of Christ. 

“How do you explain it?” he asked the superintendent 
of young people’s work after the session was over. 


The superintendent’s reply was unhesitating: “Summer - 


) 


camp! 

“Summer camp?” 

The superintendent clarified: “Our church was troubled 
like many others. We had no one to mobilize our youth 
power. Then we heard of camp and tried it. The first sum- 
mer two of our young people went. They came back differ- 
ent beings, not only personally enriched, but ready to take 
hold in a practical way. The next year we had four camp- 
ers. And now, building our camp budget is a twelve-month 

_ project and we expect ten or twelve campers to go yearly.” 

Thus was the minister enlightened. He would have been 
interested in the summer camp story of other churches. 

In one church a unique inter-racial fellowship was estab- 
lished which became a community inter-racial club. The en- 
terprise began in a camp experience where two campers 
walked many times along a lake shore and formed a grow- 
ing friendship. One was an American, the other a Japanese. 
They discovered that comradeship can hurdle the artificial 
barriers of color, and put the discovery to work at home. 

In another community a leadership training school had 
been attempted without success. Suddenly an informal young 
people’s training conference “clicked.” At first without cred- 
its or credentials; in two years it became a flourishing affair 
with accredited teachers and complete fulfillment of lead- 
ership education standards. The central figure was a camper 
who realized the values of training and knew how to get 
the enterprise under way. 

One pastor, worried about the lack of missionary interest 
among the younger stratum of his membership, gives credit 
to a summer camp for putting several of his church’s young 
people in touch with personalities and issues which awakened 
them to the world-wide implications of the Christian’s re- 
sponsibility. 

At the beginning of the depression a young man blandly 


announced in a state youth conference that there were no - 


hungry people in his small home city, whereas only slight 
investigation would have revealed four hundred families 
dependent on relief. That same young man went to camp, 
had his social complacency blasted, and became in his own 
way a crusader for a more Christian social order. 
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A girl came home from camp with a brightly burning 
flame of high purpose. She did not allow it to grow dim. 
Asking for the use of an abandoned church building, she 
enlisted several high school friends and twice a week con- 
ducted two-hour play periods for pre-school under-privileged 
children in a foreign district. This gave her a clue to her 
life work. Realizing the need of education, but without 
money, she and her mother began a’ small home bakery. 
The girl peddled bread and cake from house to house. The 
business grew. Money came in. She went to college and soon 
will be ready as a trained social worker. Camp started it. 

It is not always easy to define exactly the wherefore of 
the effectiveness of a Christian summer camp. That it pro- 
duces life changes for the good in the vast majority of cases 
cannot be gainsaid, but just why it happens is not explained 
simply and quickly. The diversification of a camp program 
touches different people in various ways. It seems that the 
following factors contribute to the potency of a camp ex- 
perience as a means of spiritual growth and the acquirement 
of practical skills as a Christian worker. - 

(1) Continuity. Many a church’s program from Sunday 
to Sunday is fragmentary with deplorable gaps. In camp 
there is continuity. Each hour’s experiences fit neatly into a 
daily picture, and each day’s program grows out of what 
has immediately preceded and grows into something purpose- 
ful to follow. 

(2) Intensity. Through the year the church works 
against many counter-agents. There is plenty to dilute the 
power and cool the ardor of the church’s youth program. 
At camp there is a spirit of “this one thing I do.” The 
Christian atmosphere is not rudely shattered by extraneous 
influences. Each day’s climb is a preparation for still greater 
heights ahead. The result is intensity of experience which 
under wise leadership serves to bring to a warm glow the 
aspirations and hopes of young hearts and minds. 

(3) Similarity of purpose. Repeatedly young people ex- 
claim, “I didn’t know there were such fine fellows and girls 
in the world until I got to camp!” Camp produces a broad 
and strong kinship based on common ideals and practices. 

(4) Unfamiliarity of surroundings. The same old thing 
in the same old place can become killing routine to youthful 
personalities which crave a touch of the new and unknown. 
Camp sites generally are beautiful, always they are different. 
A few days amid these surroundings are like a dash of fresh 
air in a musty room. 

(5) Accessibility of training. “How can I do it?” is a 
common question of youth. The church has mastered the 
art of arousing emotion but to secure definite and practical 
motion out of such emotion is something else again. One is 
impressed by the efficiency with which skills are developed 
at camp. Planning and leading worship, arranging a ban- 
quet or other social event, working out the various problems 
of camp life, with the presence of experienced older coun- 
selors who can bring to consciousness the religious impli- 
cations of situations, make the development of skill accessi- 
ble to campers in unusual measure. They return to their 
churches not only inspired, but also implemented to turn 
inspiration into practice. 
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A Vacation Program in the Local Church 


By Vicror E. Marriorr* 


UMMER appears. People begin to go away. Faithful 
workers want a rest. A general lassitude settles down 
on the local church. What shall the church do? Close 

up shop? Some churches do. Others do what is suggested in 
the above title—build a vacation program. The emphasis is 
intentionally placed—a vacation program in the local 
church. More is involved than a preaching service, a Sunday 
session, a vacation school. Why not face this question in a 
bold and creative way? Why not plan a vacation program? 

We shall start this argument with a list of negatives. Bad 
psychology it is supposed to be, but we shall risk it, never- 
theless. 

First, it is not true that everyone has gone away. There 
are plenty of people who have not gone to the lake or to the 
mountains or to the seashore. A 

Second, it is not true that all children are so tired of school 
that they will not attend any vacation school session. Tired 
of the cut-and-dried program, yes. But after a week or so 
of vacation most children are casting about for something 
to do that is interesting. 

Third, the churches do not have to resign themselves to a 
pale, washed-out, emasculated program for the summer— 
doing the same things as during the rest of the year, but 
doing them in a less effective manner. — 

Why not face the summer and say, “Good old summer- 
time, what can you do for us? Instead of being a time when 
our whole work goes hay-wire and runs down at the heels, 
cannot it be a time of re-creation? The current American 
habit is to use the vacation period so strenuously that the 
whole family has to take time off in the fall to recuperate. 
Church programs instead of starting off at full vigor in the 


’ fall seem to get under way later and later. 


“Now, old summer-time, can’t you set a better record? 
You, the season when all nature comes to fruition and pre- 
pares for us the rich harvest that feeds the winter days, can- 
not you be of some service to our churches?” 

Thus interrogated, perhaps this glorious and opulent sea- 
son will give some answer worth considering. I seem to hear 
her saying, ‘““Why yes, if you would but consult with me 
and try to understand me, we might work together. I, too, 
wish to serve God’s purpose. I furnish blue skies and running 
water, flowers in profusion, leafy bowers, and inviting shade. 
I deck the world with beauty. I invite all people to come out 
of doors. Now these are some of the things I would suggest 
to your churches. In the first place, recognize that it is my 
time—free time, re-creation time. Plan to make full use of it. 
Don’t try to do just the same thing as in winter. Don’t try to 
work against me, work with me. Prepare your people to live 
with me and find God in me.” 

Translated into our commonplace language, I interpret 
summer-time’s message something as follows: 

Let the church plan a vacation program. Let the church 
plan with its people so that the summer-time may include 
its spiritual note. Teach them that this riotous vacationing 
is not good, physically or otherwise. Teach them to seek rest 
and quiet and re-creation. 
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Perhaps one of the first things the church might do in 
summer-time is to maintain an open door. 


My little road leads far from cities’ din; 

It talks to me of trees, of quiet lanes, 

Of mossy dells, and cheerful babbling brooks; 

And by its side, serene and unperturbed, 

There stands a church with time-worn open doors, 
Which seem to say, “Come in and rest awhile; 
Leave burdens that oppress, behind; in peace 

Let hearts be lost in beauty, undismayed.” + 


If our churches could be open all day on summer Sundays, 
the careless traveler might learn to seek his soul’s repose 
within. Perhaps an organist might be willing to touch the 
keys in the late Sunday afternoon as did a wonderful blind 
organist that I once heard in Lausanne, Switzerland. 

Possibly all the churches in a town could unite in a beau- 
tiful open-air service or vespers at the close of day. 

The church lawn might furnish a setting for a story-hour 
when some of the beautiful stories of the Bible and heroic 
tales out of the history of the Christian church could be told. 

These are only a few suggestions. The nature of the pro- 
gram would depend upon the community. Leaders should 
study their own field and use their ingenuity. 

But someone may say here, “I thought you were to tell 
us about vacation schools, not about the whole church.” 
Therein lies the whole point of this article, “A Vacation 
Program in the Local Church.” I am anxious that the vaca- 
tion school should be placed within the framework of a 
total program set to the same key, not left as an orphan or a 
waif, tended by a few faithful souls, and ignored by the rest 
of the church. 

That is the new note in vacation school work—vacation 
schools viewed in relation to the total program of the church 
and the community. Unless the vacation school can be thus 
set in a vacation program, it will eventually die out as other © 
good movements have died out in the past. Let the vacation 
school be planned in conjunction with the total program of 
the church. Let its main purpose be to let the life of God 
unfold in the lives of boys and girls. Let it be less rigid and 
didactic; let it be a place where Christian truths are ex- 
perienced rather than preached. Let the tone of the school 
be joyous, free, and full of activity. 

Certain things I see as essential to such a vacation church 
school : that the whole church be made conscious of the school, 
that it be planned well in advance of the summer, that all 
agencies that are capable of helping be enlisted in support 
of the school. Let some project of community service be made 
a part of the enterprise. For the success of such a community- 
minded school it will be necessary to have teachers who have 
had training in progressive methods. It must enlist the in- 
terest of the home. Above all, it must have teachers and lead- 
ers with initiative and ingenuity. 

As illustrations of some of these points, I shall cite some 
actual cases. I know a church in Chicago which always has 
a very good vacation school. It might be called the family 


(Continued on page 20) 


7 From ‘‘A Little Road’? by Emma Rose Daggett, in the Advance for 
May 1, 1936. Used by permission of the publisher. 
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A United Adult Movement 


HEN adults unite for a movement, even cynics 
will indeed agree that something has happened. 
And it is in part because Christian adults find 
themselves in a world in which many things have happened 
that they discover the necessity, the inevitability of life-long 
learning. They must themselves engage in a “movement.” 
At its meeting in May, 1935, the Committee on Religious 
Education of Adults considered the need of an aggressive 
and united adult movement within the church and recog- 
nized its own responsibility to plan the conditions out of 
which such a movement might grow. It was agreed that the 
Committee alone, representative as it is, could not do more 
than lay plans for enlisting the forces involved and assem- 
bling their representatives. 
It was felt that hurried committee meetings in city hotels 


did not furnish the setting and the atmosphere out of which © 


such a movement might be expected to emerge. Conse- 
quently, it was agreed to call a Conference at Conference 
Point Camp, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, July 27-August 8, 
1936, of those forces which might be expected to develop 
the plans and the motives for such a movement. Extended 
and careful inquiry during the ensuing months revealed 
ardent interest in the enterprise, indicated that the dates 
originally chosen involved the least conflict with other ac- 
tivities, and resulted in a mandate to go ahead with the 
project. 

The proposed movement and the plans for the Conference 
were matters of major consideration at the meetings of the 
Adult Work Professional Advisory Section and the Com- 
mittee itself in the February, 1936, meetings of the Inter- 
national Council. The Section committed itself enthusiasti- 
cally to the plans for the movement and discussed in detail 
the setting up of the Conference. The Committee referred 
these plans and presented the whole enterprise to the Edu- 
cational Commission. The plans were approved by the Edu- 
cational Commission and later by the Council and so the 
initiating of the movement became a definite part of the 
policy and program of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. 

The Conference at Lake Geneva will be comprised of the 
members of the Committee on Religious Education of Adults 
and the Adult Work Section, which are jointly sponsoring 
it. Representatives of the following four Sections are also 
included: Pastors’, Directors’, Missionary Education, and 
Professors’. In addition, limited proportionate quotas of 
delegates have been assigned to each denomination and state 
council. The exact quota of each constituent unit is just 
twice its membership on the Executive Committee of the 
International Council. 

But other forces than those of the International Council 
are concerned. It is no longer possible to separate education 
from practical activities‘and projects of Christian living and 
service. In fact, vital education is organized around the 
practical issues and problems of everyday living. There- 
fore, this movement will be much more than a series of study 
courses. We already have a study plan for adults well out- 
lined in the “Learning for Life” program.* This move- 
ment will certainly involve field activities and group proj- 


* Fully described in Bulletin 410, International Council of Religious 
Education. Price 15 cents. 
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ects of which study is but one aspect. Consequently, this 
movement will carry the International Council forces into 
fields of activity where cooperation with many other forces 
is inevitable. This led to the inclusion, among those called 
into the Lake Geneva Conference, of representatiyes from 
all the following national agencies: 


Federal Council of Churches 

Home Missions Council 

Council of Women for Home Missions 
National Y.W.C.A. 

National Y.M.C.A. ; 
Interdenominational Council on Men’s Work 
United Stewardship Council 

Missionary Education Movement 

Foreign Missions Conference 

Council of Church Boards of Education 
National Federation of Men’s Bible Classes 
National Council of Federated Church Women 


Plans will be set up among the representatives of all these 
agencies for participation in the promotion and administra- 
tion of the movement on their part. While the movement 
will be an integral part of the program of the International 
Council and its constituent units, the full cooperation 
of all these other forces will be an important factor in its 
effectiveness and outreach. 

The Conference at Lake Geneva will do most of its crea- 
tive work through a series of commissions. Each delegate 
will be expected to join one commission and give his major 
time and energy to its work. There will be general considera- 
tion of major questions which affect. all commissions, and 
each commission will present a report of its work to the 
whole Conference for review and adoption. The following 
commissions, with chairmen as named, are being planned 
with the expectation that the actual work of the Confer- 
ence will call for modification, such as the development of 
additional commissions, combinations, and subdivisions. 
Commission I—Ways of Promoting Personal Religious Growth 

Chairman—Irwin G. Paulsen 
Commission II—Christian Home and Family Life 

Chairman—E. P. Westphal ; 

Commission III—Vocational and Economic Life 

Chairman—J. Russell Throckmorton ~ 
Commission IV—Citizenship and Community Life 

Chairman—Elsie D. Rodgers 
Commission V—Leisure Time and Cultural Life 

Chairman—Jonathan B. Hawk 
Commission VI—Education and Character 

Chairman—Edward R. Bartlett 
Commission VII—Inter-Group and Race Relations 

Chairman—Anne Seesholtz 
Commission VIII—World Relations (Missions and Peace) 

Chairman—J. L. Lobingier ; 
Commission |X—Churchmanship 

Chairman—J. E. Purcell 


Commission X—The Church’s Adult Program 
Chairman—Wilbur C. Parry 


Dr. Paul H. Vieth, Chairman of the Committee on Re- 
ligious Education of Adults, will be General Chairman of the 
Conference. Resource specialists are being provided for the 
work of each commission. Some of these resource specialists 
whose participation is now expected are: Hornell Hart, 
Hartford Theological Seminary; G. Walter Fiske, Oberlin 
College; James Myers, Federal Council of Churches; 

(Continued on page 34) 
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some More Talk About Camp 


for the International Council camps for 1936 under 
the caption ‘‘Let’s Talk about Camp.” This month we 
wish to talk some more about these special plans. 

Below, the reader will find a brief article on the camps 
at the three camp sites of the International Council— 
Geneva Glen, Colorado; Lake Geneva, Wisconsin; and 
Lake Winnipesaukee, New Hampshire. The following para- 
graphs will deal with the program in all the camps. 

In the camps of 1936, there will be two types of campers. 
First, there will be those who have been in the camps in 
other years and new campers who may attend this year on 
the same basis as those of the past. Second, there will be a 
group of delegated campers who will be sent as special 
representatives from the various agencies. These latter will 
consist of the following groups: 


AST month readers were introduced to the new plans 


a. Those selected from the national youth bodies of the 
various denominations with a view to their acquaintance with 
and training in the United Youth Program. 

b. Those chosen by the area or regional denominational 
bodies on a similar basis. 

c. Those chosen by the state, community, and county coun- 
cils for a similar purpose. 

d. Carefully selected young people, limited in number, from 
local churches that want to put this United Youth Program 
into active operation in their own churches. 

e. Selected representatives from cooperating agencies: such 
as, W.C.T.U., Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., International Society of 
Christian Endeavor, student groups, etc. 


In the camps of 1936 there will be provision in the pro- 
gram for the two types of campers just described. First, 
there will be a program for those who have been in camps 
before and new campers who come on the same basis as 
other years. The courses to be provided for this first type of 
campers will be along the lines of previous years. 

The second type of campers, namely, those delegated from 
the various agencies, will share with the other campers, of 
course, in most of the features of the camp program. Dur- 
ing the morning they will spend the entire class period in 
a seminar group, dealing with the United Youth Program, 
“Christian Youth Building a New World.” Certain of the 
topics of study and discussion will be taken up with the 
whole group of delegated campers and others will be dealt 
with in smaller groups for discussion, study, and planning. 
The program will center on plans for carrying out the ten 
projects of the United Youth Movement. These plans will 
include the local community, the state, denominational areas, 
and the local church. 

Leaders of youth should learn more about these camps 
and especially these plans for delegated campers. For full 
information, write to Dr. P. R. Hayward, Director of 
Young People’s Work, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Geneva Glen Youth Camp 
August 10-22 


This summer at Geneva Glen, located in Colorado in 
the foot-hills of the Rockies, the programs of the boys’ camp 
and the girls’ camp will be merged into one significant and 
challenging co-educational youth camp to be held from 
August 10 to 22. This Geneva Glen Youth Camp will be 
‘closely related to the. development of the United Youth 
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Movement, “Christian Youth Building a New World.” 

To this camp, undoubtedly, former campers will be keen 
to return to finish their camping experience along the lines 
of these new developments. Many who were graduated 
within the past three or four years will wish to return 
especially to participate in some of the more advanced work 
of the camp. Selected young people, chosen as special dele- 
gates from various youth agencies, will be challenged by 
the opportunity to share in the building of the total youth 
program and to prepare themselves to lead the Youth Move- 
ment in their own states and denominations. Young people 
who have not previously attended camp will wish to take 
advantage of this opportunity for fellowship with other 
Christian youth and for growth in Christian living. 

To these young people, the following courses which are 
to be offered should prove of vital interest: 


Personal Religious Living 

The Christian Message for Our Present-Day World 

Ways of Teaching 

Guiding Youth Groups in Specific Projects 

Recreational Leadership 

Jesus and His Teachings Z 

Understanding Ourselves 

Youth and Worship 

Drama in the Church 

Building a Total Youth Program - 

The United Youth Movement (for delegates) 

Personal Guidance (for counselors) 

The director of the Geneva Glen Youth Camp this year 
will be a member of the International Council staff, Mr. 
Otto Mayer, who has served for seven years in International 
youth camps. Associated with him as dean of women ~will be 
Miss Lena C. Knapp of the International Council staff, and 
as dean of men Mr. Frank I. Finch, Methodist field worker 
in Nebraska. Among the other members of the faculty will 
be: Gratia Boyle, James B. Douthitt, Myron T. Hopper, 
Bernard M. Joy, Vere V. Loper, and Margaret English. 


Lake Geneva Youth Camp 
August 17-29 

Conference Point, on Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, was the 
camp site on which the International Council camps began 
in 1914. Through the years since, campers have rallied there 
in large numbers for fellowship and training. 

Lake Geneva has pioneered from the beginning and con- 
tinues to do so this year. The first important decision to 
“move in new directions” by initiating a Youth Camp was 
made for Lake Geneva. That camp will undoubtedly set a 
high standard this year for the new era on which the Inter- 
national camps enter in 1936. 

The program will consist of those two features already 
mentioned: the regular type of courses for those who have 
been in camp before and new campers on the same basis, and 
the courses for specially selected delegates who will be sent 
by their agencies. In both of these, and especially in the 
second group, the United Youth Movement, “Christian 
Youth Building a New World,” will have a prominent 
place. Just as for nearly a quarter of a century Lake Geneva 
graduates have been leaders in young people’s work all over 
the world, so in the next period her graduates will be con- 
spicuous leaders in the various phases of the United Youth 
Movement. 
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Courses to be offered for other than delegated campers are: 


Personal Religious Living 

My Christian Beliefs 

Understanding Ourselves 

The Art of Leadership 

The Christian Message for Our Present-Day World 

Guiding Youth Groups in Specific Projects 

Understanding Youth (For adult leaders only) 

Building a Total Youth Program 

Youth and Worship 

Youth Groups in Cooperation 

Jesus and His Teachings 

Ways of Teaching ; 

Guidance in Christian Home Making 

Drama in the Church 

Dr. Forrest L. Knapp, of the International Council staff, 
who has directed International Council camps for a num- 
ber of years at Winnipesaukee and Geneva Glen, will be 
director. As dean of men, there will be Roy E. Dickerson, 
well-known leader and writer for youth; and as dean of 
women, Mrs. S. M. Duvall. Other members of the faculty 
will be: Mary Alice Jones, Mrs. F. E. Luchs, Ruth Easter- 
day, Hazel Grant, Ray Johnson, C. E. Ashcraft, Milo 
Beran, Frank Marston, John Irwin, O. G. Herbrecht, S. M. 


Duvall, and Louise Benckenstein. 


Lake Winnipesaukee, New Hampshire 


Girts’ Camp, August 10-22 
Boys’ Camp, August 24-September 5 


Once again a beautiful camp site, an attractive program, 
a capable faculty, and all those experiences which go to 
make up camp make their appeal to young people to spend a 
glorious two-week period at a place affectionately known 
to many as “Winni.” 

As in former years, a camp for older girls and one for 
older boys will be held at Lake Winnipesaukee this year. 
As in the youth camps at Lake Geneva and Geneva Glen, 
the camp program will be centered about the United Youth 
Movement, “Christian Youth Building a New World,” 
and a specially delegated group of campers will give their 
entire study period to a consideration of ways of making 
this program effective in the groups which they represent. 

For old and new campers who have not been sent as 
special delegates the following courses will be offered: 

Personal Religious Living 

Jesus and His Teachings 

Christian Worship 

Guiding Children in Christian Growth 

Understanding Ourselves 

Building a Total Youth Program 

Guilding Youth Groups in Specific Projects 

Sources of Help for Young People’s Work 


Miss Gloria Diener, of the International Council staff, 
will direct the Girls’ Camp; and Dr. Harold I. Donnelly, 
Professor of Christian Education at Princeton Theological 
Seminary and Chairman of the Committee on Religious 
Education of Youth, will direct the Boys’ Camp. Dr. Don- 
nelly will lead the group of delegated campers in the Boys’ 
Camp, while Dr. Harry Thomas Stock will lead this group 
in the Girls’ Camp. Other faculty members for the Girls’ 
Camp are: Mr. and Mrs. Jesse L. Murrell, Pauline Al- 
bertson, Ida H. Button, Amy Blanche Greene, Mona M. 
Mayo, S. Emily Parker, and Mr. and Mrs. Evan F. Kull- 
gren. The faculty of the Boys’ Camps will include: Warren 
M. Blodgett, Henry Reed Bowen, Walter Mueller, George 
Oliver Taylor, S. Emily Parker, Gloria Diener, Frank D. 
Getty, and Mr. and Mrs. Evan F. Kullgren. 
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A Vacation Program in the Local Church 
(Continued from page 17) 


type. The teaching in this school is of the conventional kind, 
but there is a friendliness and a genuine spirit of cooperation 
on the part of the church which atones for any shortcoming 
in teaching. The community is one in which most Protestant 
churches have died out, but this church has lived on because 
its pastor, who has a seven-day-a-week church, has built him- 
self into the community and the community into his church. 
During the vacation school, the church provides milk and 
crackers for the little children in the kindergarten room. 
Mothers .come to help with the sewing. The janitor plays 
the organ and helps with the boys’ handwork. Older boys 
also assist in the manual arts work. Members of the congre- 
gation drop in to see how things are going on. Trips to parks 
and other outings are provided. When you visit this vacation 
school, you do not feel that you have been to a school ; rather, 
you feel that you have spent a morning in a big happy family. 

A Negro church on the south side of Chicago had as a 
director a woman who not only had a genuine love of boys 
and girls and skill as a leader, but, in addition, had a great 
deal of ingenuity. Necessity is the mother of invention, and 
in this church the old adage seemed to be borne out in fact. 
The leader had very little in the way of money, supplies, or 
adult leadership for developing a school; but every year she 
had a vacation school that packed her little church building 
with a host of busy, active, happy boys and girls. She knew 
how to make one hand serve the other. She needed money 
to run her vacation school; she knew that the children in this 
Negro area needed instruction in personal hygiene and 
health habits. So, early in the spring, she put on a health- 
club program, using suggestions issued by the Y.W.C.A. 
The children studied about foods and about personal hy- 
giene; they formed toothbrush brigades; they made health 
posters ; they worked up a clever play. Then one night early 
in May they had an exhibition night and charged a ten-cent 
admission. Thereby two things were accomplished: money 
was secured for running a vacation school, and all the fami-- 
lies in the neighborhood had instruction in better health 
habits. 

Again, in this same school, there was a need for song books, 
but there was no money with which to buy them. Once more 
the leader was wise. She gathered up the best songs she could 
find, printed the words in large letters on sheets of brown 
wrapping paper, and then placed them so that the children 
might sing from them. By the end of the vacation school 
period, the children had learned twenty or thirty songs, 
including some of the beautiful Negro spirituals. 

This stands as an example of what a leader can do who 
studies her community and then shapes her program to suit 
her constituency. 

Let us summarize what we have said about a vacation © 
program in a local church. According to our argument, it 
must be a total vacation program for the whole church dur- 
ing the whole summer. The vacation school becomes one part 
of this total program. It need not, in fact it should not, be 
just a replica of the regular program of the church. It should 
be built on the needs of the community. It should be built 
in cooperation with the forces of the church and of the com- 
munity. Ingenuity is a sine qua non for the leader of the 
vacation program. Most of our church programs are dead 
for lack of this quality. They need to come to life “when 
Spring blows her clarion trumpet o’er all the earth.” With 
the exuberance of nature, they should expand with the season. 
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Since the Repeal of National Prohibition 
What Are the Facts? 


UST .a little over sixteen years ago the eighteenth 
amendment, providing for nation-wide prohibition, was 
added to the Constitution of the United States and con- 
tinued in force until its repeal became effective on De- 

cember 5, 1933. With its replacement by the twenty-first 
amendment, which retains national power over interstate 
liquor shipments, a new epoch began. Now, after a period 
of over three years, it would seem that we should be able to 
secure adequate and accurate information to answer ques- 
tions such as the following: What have been the results of 
the revocation of the eighteenth amendment? Have the rosy 
pictures painted by those protesting against national pro- 
hibition been realized? Has lawlessness been reduced, as 
repealists contended would be the case? Has bootlegging 
ceased? Has the relief predicted materialized? Has temper- 
ance resulted ? 

Honorable Morris Sheppard of Texas, in his address to 
the Senate of the United States on January 16, 1936, on the 
sixteenth anniversary of the eighteenth amendment, gave in 
panoramic fashion well-chosen facts to picture what has 
taken place since the repeal of this amendment. Most of the 
facts given in the following brief descriptions, unless other- 
wise indicated, have been taken from his address. 


The sale of beer is no longer confined to saloons, as was the 
usual case before national prohibition when these numbered 
177,790, but already is available at more than 200,000 retail 
outlets such as drug stores, groceries, and restaurants which 
women and children frequent. 

Last year Dr. Theron Wendell Kilmer, police surgeon of 
Hempstead, New York, in a paper presented to the Thirty- 
Fifth Annual Convention of the New York State Association 
of Chiefs of Police at Utica, New York, stated on the basis of 
information gathered from official sources that in the country 
‘as a whole the number of drinking drivers had increased 11 
times more in 1934 over 1933 than the number of cars had 
increased in 1934 over 1933. 

In December, 1935, it was reported that the number of 
women patients at the Keeley Institute, the largest liquor- 
cure institution in the country, had increased 14 per cent during 
the first ten months of 1935, but that this gain was probably 
not comparable to the actual increase in the number of women 
who have become habitual drinkers in recent years. Of the 
women taking the cure for the drink habit, 90 per cent were 
married, 77 per cent were housewives, the others being school 
teachers, nurses, office workers, saleswomen, and restaurant 
keepers. 

Liquors withdrawn for industrial uses are largely tax-free. 
Records show that tax-paid withdrawals of distilled spirits, 
including alcohol for consumption, increased since the last year 
of prohibition in an astounding way as indicated: 


iRORER ein aA Renee Ria atch tote ae 6,000,000 gallons 
LOQA Gre cel dae ne HeCome nen. 42,500,000 gallons 
LOSS hes EA aan eee i 82,500,000 gallons 


Tax-paid withdrawals of fermented malt liquors for consump- 
tion for the same years were shown to be as follows: 


HOLE? etn anger RRA coche tO MRR 6,500,000 barrels 
DOS Ay tai as Ge tec mete rata: ta. 32,000,000 barrels 
TODS gioteeesseudiegs crs Vee Le ae 42,000,000 barrels 


The following excerpts were taken from testimony given 
last year before the Senate Finance Committee by the National 
Civic Federation, which is not a prohibition group, but an or- 
ganization which has been studying matters of national sig- 
nificance, including the whole liquor question: 
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1. That Federal and State Governments were being deprived 
of more than $300,000,000 in collectable revenues because 
of bootlegging, rum running, and illicit selling. 

2. That on the basis of the number of illicit plants seized 
during the first three months of 1934, Federal Alcohol 
Commissioner Choate estimated that the year’s total 
would amount to 7,952 illicit plants with a combined 
annual capacity of 271,623,000 gallons. The actual figures 
greatly exceeded his estimates. 

3. That because conditions in 1935 admittedly showed no 
improvement over those in 1934, it must be conceded that 
50 per cent of distilled spirits consumption was not being 
tax paid. 


In a paper read to the medical section of the American Life 
Convention in April, 1935, Mr. Walter C. Hill, President of 
the Retail Credit Company, made the following observations: 
that there was a steady increase in hazards to insurance com- 
panies of drivers of automobiles and of pedestrians associated 
with liquor; and that because of their larger numbers the great- 
est toll came from pedestrians affected by alcohol rather than 
from drivers so affected. 

The Northwestern Life Insurance Company, one of the 
large and representative companies. of the United States, has 
reported the following facts: 


1. That indulgence in alcohol as a reason for rejection for 
insurance among men and women under thirty years of age 
shows a 149 per cent increase. ; 

2. That for all ages the increase in rejections involving al- 
coholic excesses is 25 per cent since the pre-repeal years 
of 1931 and 1932. 

3. That for the spring of 1935, as compared with the same 
period in 1932, a study of its accepted insurance applica- 
tions reveals a 74 per cent increase in the number of 
applicants using alcoholic beverages occasionally or 
habitually, and that the increase for young people under 
thirty years of age is greater than any other age group, 
being 138 per cent. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION AND DISCUSSION 


1. To what extent is a person obligated, as far as his con- 
duct is concerned, to society and under what circumstances 
should personal liberty, as this is generally thought of, be 
curtailed? 

2. In what ways is the liquor problem acute in your com- 
munity? What is being done to bring about better condi- 
tions? How could your group assist organizations already 
at work in this field? 

3. The young people of a certain county council made 
a study of scientific temperance education and conditions in 
the county resulting from the sale and use of liquor. They 
equipped a reading room and conducted a number of con- 
ferences. Would such a program be feasible in your com- 
munity? What other activities could be undertaken? 


Kee Dae oF 


Christian Education and the Alcohol Problem. A service 
bulletin based on the report of the Special Committee on 
Temperance Education. Deals with the liquor problem to- 
day, principles, objectives, and methods for a new program 
of education regarding the alcohol problem. Published by 
the International Council of Religious Education, 203 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Price 10 cents. 
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Suggestions for Building 


JULY-AUGUST WORSHIP PROGRAMS 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR JuLy-Aucust: Working 
and Playing Together in God's W orld 


For the Leader 


The primary leader is challenged afresh 
with the arrival of the vacation season. 
In many communities the attendance of 
the children becomes very irregular due 
to the influence of parents who may be 
either vacationing or week-ending. There 
are always a few children who are denied 
the privilege of any trip away from their 
own homes. And all of the children pre- 
sent a very real opportunity for the leader 
who is interested in guiding the members 
of her group to learn what to do with 
their summertime so that they may grow 
in the very best way and be most pleas- 
ing to God. 

Primary-age children will spend much 
of their free time in play. This will in- 
clude associations with familiar play- 
mates and possibly the making of new 
friends who may move into the neighbor- 
hood or be their guests for a time. Some 
will enjoy reading or being read to when 
it is too hot for strenuous games. They 
all may discover acts of helpfulness in 
which they may share in the home or out- 
side. Even primary children can learn to 
enjoy activities of a creative nature: such 
as, drawing pictures; making things from 
clay, paper, wood; helping to take care 
of a garden; or delving into the realm 
of composing original stories, poems, and 
songs. But the children will need help in 
interpreting all their experiences in rela- 
tion to God who has given them time to 
do these things and who wants to help 
them in their problems of living together 
as his children. 

Much of the worship on these warm 
Sundays should be informal in character. 
The children will delight in something a 
little different from what they have the 
rest of the year. If it is possible, the en- 
tire department period may be held out- 
of-doors, letting the worship consist of 
those brief moments which come naturally 
in the development of the lesson, the 
solving of a conduct problem, or following 
one of the numerous activities suggested 
below. 


Activities Which May Lead to Worship 


1. Listing the gifts God gives his chil- 
dren in the summertime. 

2. Listening to stories or looking at pic- 
tures of children who have pleased God in 


their use of his gift of time. (Many suit-- 


able ones will be found in the Graded 
Courses and Picture Sets, in story papers, 
and in other magazines.) 


* Assistant Editor, Children’s Division, Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 
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By Margaret E. Sherwood* 


3. Conversation about what it means 
to be a good friend. 

4. Discussing. and making a code of 
rules for living together happily. 

5. Learning songs about working and 
playing together. 

6. Discovering and learning Bible ver- 
ses which may help them in making right 
choices. 

7. Making a chart or poster on the 
theme “Working and Playing Together in 
God’s World,” or illustrating one of their 
songs. ; 

8. Talking about things that may be 
done to help at home, or ways of bring- 
ing happiness to others. 

g. Engaging in numerous activities in 
which success means working together 
harmoniously. 

10. Conversation about God’s gift of 
healthy bodies, and how they can help to 
keep them so. 

11. Taking a walk to discover what 
God has made beautiful in his world. 

12. Listening to beautiful poems or 
music, or looking at beautiful pictures 
that someone else has created. 

13. Creating poems and songs, draw- 
ing pictures, or creating something else 
beautiful as a way of spending the free 
time which summer provides. 

14. Planning and working with God 
out-of-doors. 

15. Learning or composing poem-pray- 
ers asking for God’s help in remembering 
to work and play together in a way that 
will please him. 


Suggested Emphases for Each Sunday 
JULY 5: God’s Gift of a Happy Summer- 


time 

Jury 12: Making New Friends 

Jury 19: Happy Friends at Play 

JuLy 26: Happy Friends at Work 

Avucust 2: God’s Gift of Beautiful 
Things 

Avucust 9: God’s Gift of My Body 

Aucust 16: God’s Gift of Things to 
Read 

Avucust 23: God’s Gift of Things to 
Make 

Avucust 30: Working with God in a 
Beautiful W orld 


Materials That Will Enrich Worship 
Soncs: ; 

“How Strong and Sweet My Father’s 
Care’) 2) 8 

“Father, We Thank Thee”) 2 35 

“Can a Little Child Like Me”® 3 5 

“Working and Playing’? 

“Our Thanks for Friends’? 

“A Child’s Thanks”? 3 

“Gentle Child of Nazareth” 3 

“One Lovely Rule’ 

“Useful in the Family’ 


“The Playmate of Nazareth’® 

“A Prayer for Playmates’? 

“Like Jesus’? 

“Home and School and Play”? 

“Work and Play’? 

“A Prayer for Help”? 

“Father, Hear Thy Little Children” ° 
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“Being True’? 
“Jesus, Friend of Little Children”? ? 
“Be Ye Kind”?! 


ScrrPTURE VERSES: Hebrews 13:2, 6; 
Matthew 5:9; 7:12; 22:39b; Colos- 
sians 3:20; Proverbs 17:17; 20:11; I 
John 4:7; Ephesians 4:32; Ecclesiastes 
Q:10}; 3:11; 7:9; 10:17; James 1:17; I 
Timothy 6:17; Isaiah 1:17a; Acts 
20:35; Romans 21:21. 


PoEMS AND PRAYERS: 


“Dear Father, make me very kind 
In all that I am saying, 
In working make me quick to mind, 
And gentle in my playing. _ 
And please, dear Father, bless today 
The teacher that I stay with. 
Take care of all my friends, I pray— 
The boys and girls I play with.” 
—J. Lirrian Vanvevere. Used by 
permission. 


“T'll do the right 
With all my might, 
I'll shun the wrong. 
At work or play, 
In every day, 
God, keep me strong.” 
—ANONYMOUS 


“Dear Father, in our times together, 

In sunny or in rainy weather, 

Teach us to be brave and true, 

Helpful in all we say or do.” 
—Grace H. Patron. Used by per- 
mission. 


“In the spring a little garden 
Is a lovely thing to make! 
With a useful spade and shovel 
And a handy hoe and rake 


“You can dig the ground for planting 
Tiny seeds all in a row, 
Where the patient rain and sunshine 
Teach them to come up and grow; 


“Then when they begin their growing 
Ugly weeds will come up too, 

And to watch and tend your garden 
Means some work for you to do. 


“But you will be glad and happy 
When your plants have blossoms sweet, 
Or your friendly little garden 
Gives you splendid things to eat. 


“Oh, I love a little garden, 

And I’m thankful as can be 

That God sends the rain and sunshine 

To work right along with me.” 
—Frances McKinnon Morron. 
Used by permission. 


Suggested Program for July 19 
Worsuip THouGHT: Happy Friends at 
Play 
(This is only a suggestion of what 
might be done.) 
PREPARATION FOR WorsHiP: For a 
change, it may be planned to have the 
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department worship climax the session 
instead of coming nearer the beginning. 
This will be especially appropriate if 
the lesson for the day has centered in 
problems of living and playing together 
happily in God’s world. The teachers 
of each class group will understand the 
part their children will have in the wor- 
ship, and so prepare them for this shar- 
ing of discoveries. 

Quiet Music: “O Rest in the Lord,” 
Mendelssohn? 

CAL TO WorSsHIP: 


Father, we will quiet be, 

While we listen now to thee, 

As we raise our heads we'll sing, 

“Thank you, God, for ev’rything.” 
—E1izasetH McE. Suierps, in 
Worship and Conduct Songs. Copy- 
right. Used by permission. 


SHARING EXPERIENCES: Let the children 
share with each other what they have 
been learning about the ways in which 
God would like his little friends to act 
at play. This may include the telling of 
stories, the recalling of Bible verses or 
poems, the sharing of a code of fair 


play, or a picture study. 
Sone: “A Child’s Day’? 


I wake in the morning 
As soon as it’s light; 

I thank our kind Father 
For watchcare at night. 


I sing through my worktime, 
I laugh through my play; 

I thank our kind Father 
For giving the day. 


And when in the evening 

At bedtime I pray, 

I thank our kind Father 

For night and for day. 
—ExizasetH McE. Suierps, in 
Worship and Conduct Songs. Copy- 
right. Used by permission. 


Story: “Hopscotch and Friends” 


No one on the street had such a fine place for 
hopscotch as Peggy, for she and her friends 
marked out their place to play on the drive, next 
to the pavement. 

They came over after school, Janet and Nancy 
and. Annabel, and while they played they some- 
times saw the three little Briggs children who 
had moved on to the small back street. Anna 
and Dick and Sue would peek around the corner, 
and then run if anyone looked at them. Some- 
times they even made faces and called names. 

“They shouldn’t come on this street,” said 
Annabel. 

“They’re so dirty,’ said Janet. 

“And so rude,” said Nancy. 

“Anna has lovely red hair,” said Peggy, “and 
Dick is so round and cunning.” 

Then one evening Peggy came out after supper 
to play hopscotch by herself, but at the drive she 
stopped and stared. Someone had scratched away 
the lines, and drawn an ugly picture of a little 
girl, and under it was printed, “This is Peggy.” 

For a long time Peggy looked at the picture 
without saying a word. Then she looked up the 
street, and she was sure that she saw Sue’s ragged 
sweater slipping out of sight. She raked the drive 
smooth again, and drew the hopscotch-lines. 

“There isn’t room to play in the tiny yards 
on that back street,” she said to herself. “No 
wonder that the Briggs children come around 
here to look for fun.” 

The next time her friends came over to play 
they could see the three little Briggs children 
playing in their own tiny yard. But with the 
clothesline and the walk they hadn’t much room. 

“T hope they stay in their own yard,”’ said 
Janet. 

“Anna never keeps her stockings up,” said 
Nancy. 

“And Dick never has a clean hanky,” said 
Annabel. 

“Anna is the best speller in our room,” said 
Peggy. 

That evening Peggy saw something white on 
the drive. She went out to find out what it was, 
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and there were bits of torn paper all over the 
hopscotch-lines. 

She looked from them over into the Briggs’ 
yard. Sue had a ragged doll, and Dick was try- 
ing to make a kite with a newspaper and a bit 
of string. Anna sat on the steps studying her 
spelling words. 

Peggy gathered up the paper and drew the 
hopscotch-lines again. Then she took a sharp 
stick and began to print letters on the drive. 
When she had finished she chuckled to herself. 

“That will be a surprise,’ she said. 

Next day Peggy and her friends were roller- 
skating, and no one went near the drive. After 
supper she watched, for she knew something 
would happen. 

Soon she saw something red beyond the hedge. 
Then Sue crept up the drive. All at once she 
stopped, for she was reading what Peggy had 
printed there, and this is what it said: 

“T like Anna.” 

“TI like Sue.” 

“T like Dick.” 

Then Sue scampered off, and brought back 
Anna and Dick. They read the words, too, then 
very quietly they slipped away. 

“They thought I’d be cross,” said Peggy. 

When Janet and Nancy and Annabel came to 
jump rope with Peggy the three little Briggses 
sat on their own back steps. 

“Anna has pulled her stockings up,” said Janet. 

“Sue has had her sweater washed,” said Nan- 
cy. 
‘ me Dick has a big clean hanky,” said Anna- 
el. 

Peggy waved at the three Briggs children and 
they waved back. That evening the three came 
tiptoeing up the drive, and they found five words 
printed there: 

“Come and play tomorrow. Peggy.” 

The three Briggs children read them, then 
ran away. 

“More playmates are coming,” Peggy told her 
little friends the next day. 

“Who are they?” asked Janet. 

“Do we know them?” asked Nancy. 

“Are they nice children?” asked Annabel. 

“You know them,” said Peggy, ‘‘and they’re 
learning to be nice.” 

Then along came Anna and Sue and Dick. 
They seemed a bit shy, but Peggy called, ‘Hello! 
We were looking for you.” 

Janet and Nancy and Annabel were surprised, 
but Peggy said, ‘“You can play with my scooter, 
Dick. Anna and Sue can play hopscotch with us. 
Here, Anna, you take the first turn.” 

So Dick rode the scooter, and all the girls 
played hopscotch, and everyone had a good time. 

“Sue had a clean dress on,” said Janet, when 
the Briggs children had gone. 

“I’m glad that Anna beat at hopscotch,” said 
Nancy. 

“Dick said ‘Thank you’ for the scooter,’ said 
Annabel. 

“I’m glad that they’re my friends,” said Peg- 
gy. 

That evening Peggy saw the three little 
Briggses come creeping very quietly around the 
hedge. 

“What are they doing? What can they want 
in the drive?” she thought. 

Anna was working with a stick, printing some- 
thing, then Sue took the stick, and last of all, 
Anna helped Dick to print his share. 

“What can it be?’ thought Peggy. Then she 
smiled. “‘They’re printing a surprise for me,” she 
said, and she could hardly wait to find out what 
it was. 

At last they had finished. Anna took Sue and 
Dick and hurried them around the hedge and 
out of sight. Peggy ran across the lawn to the 
drive. There in big letters was the message that 
had been left for her: 

“We like Peggy. Anna, Sue, Dick.” 

“I’m glad I wrote those notes to them,” said 
Peggy. ‘‘I knew that they were really my friends, 
all the time.” 


—J. Lizrrran Vanvevere in Children’s 
Leader. Copyright, The Judson Press. Used 
by permission. 


INFORMAL CONVERSATION: How should 
we act when little guests come. to play 
with us? How do we like to be treated ? 
(Bring out thoughts of being polite, pa- 
tient, willing to give up one’s own way, 
taking turns, being kind, helpful, con- 
siderate of others.) 


Poem: “My Playmate” 


When little Anna comes to play 
I get my toys all out, 

And that we have a lot of fun 
No one could ever doubt! 


I share my toys with Anna and 
I do not take the best, 

But let her play with them awhile, 
Because she is my guest. 


So Anna has a happy time, 
And we're a happy pair; 
Because there is no quarreling, 
And I have toys to share. 
—Grayce Krocu. Used by permission. 


Sone: “Friends” ? 
Porm: “The Boy Jesus” 
I like to think of Jesus 
As just a child like me; 


All full of fun and happy 
As ever he could be. 


I think his little playmates 
Were very happy, too. 
To have a friend like Jesus 
To play with them, don’t you? 
—Rosr B. Foster. Used by permis- 
sion. 


PRAYER: Informal prayers by the children 
asking God to help them in their play- 
ing, or the following prayer-poem may 
be used: 

Father, bless us when we play, 
Indoors, outdoors, every day; 
When we walk, or skip, or run, 
In thy wind and in thy sun, 
Or in dark and cozy weather 
Play around the hearth together. 
Anytime, and any way, 
Let our playmates find us gentle, 
Let our playmates find us true—' 
Father, this we pray! 

—Nancy Byrp Turner. From Pic- 


ture Story Paper. Used by permission 
of The Methodist Book Concern. 


Suggested Program for August 9 


WorsHip THOUGHT: God’s Gift of My 
Body. , 

Fe_towsuHipP: As the children arrive, let 
them go to the various interest centers. 
On the browsing table may be some 
pictures and stories of children keeping 
health and safety rules. One group of 
children may select a few pictures to 
hang on the screen to remind them of 
how God wishes them to care for their 
bodies. Another group may plan with 
the leader, selecting songs and verses 
and poems and other materials they 
would like to use in their worship for 
the day. 

Quiet Music: “Souvenir,” Drdla® 

Sonc or Pratse: “This Is My Father’s 
World’? 2 § 

INFORMAL CONVERSATION: Bring out the 
thought that we have received many: 
gifts from God, and that one of these 
gifts is our bodies. In the summertime 
when we can be outdoors in the fresh 
air and warm sunshine, we are helping 
to make our bodies grow strong and 
beautiful. We can show God how much 
we appreciate his gifts by the way in 
which we take care of them. One of our 
group is going to read a little poem 
about this: 


PoEM: 


God, who makes the world so lovely, 
Make me lovely, too. 

May I fill with joy and gladness 
Everything I do. 

Help me not to spoil the beauty 

Of thine earth so fair, 
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May I show I too am worthy 
Of thy loving care. 


—Eranor Wiuiam. Used by permission. 


Sone: “I Will Be True the Livelong 
Day’) ? 
I will be true the livelong day, 
In thought and word, in all I do: 


At home, at school, at work and play, 
I will be true, I will be true. 


—Nancy Byrp Turner in Junior 
Hymns and Songs. Copyright, 1927, by 
the Presbyterian Committee of Publi- 
cation. Used by permission. 


Story: “God’s Great Gift” 


Billy had just had his eighth birthday and was 
as happy and full of fun as any boy could be. 
There was one queer thing about him, Billy had 
a “sweet tooth.” Very often his sweet tooth 
would say to him, “Billy, there is some candy in 
a dish on the table. It is very good.” Mother 
would say, “Now, Billy, we will eat one piece 
after lunch, and another after dinner, and save 
the rest until tomorrow.” But the sad thing was 
that sometimes Billy obeyed his sweet tooth in- 
stead of obeying his mother. 

One day he went into the dining-room and 
there on the table was a bowl full of his favorite 
chocolate candy. Billy saw it and it smelled so 
good. Then he tasted it, and it was even better 
than usual. So he ate one piece, two pieces, three 
pieces, and finally six pieces. Just then some boys 
called to him to come out and play in the yard. 
For a while they played, then Billy began to 
have a queer sick feeling in his stomach. It kept 
getting worse and worse until finally he could 
stand it no longer. He ran crying in to his mother. 
“Mother, I feel so sick,’’ he sobbed. “It’s too 
bad,” said Mother, “‘but sick boys must go to 
bed.”” So in the middle of that beautiful sunny 
day Billy had to undress and lie in bed with the 
shades pulled down. For three days he was very 
sick. Mother took such good care of him. Every 
day she brought him a big bowl of milk toast. 
But that was all he could have. Billy’s poor 
stomach was too sick for anything else. 


THEME FoR JuLy-AuGcust: The Chris- 
tian Use of Leisure Time 


In these suggestions, the three summer 
months are treated as a unit. Hence the 
preface to the June material emphasized 
the importance of leisure. 

The suggestions for these months are 
such as to fit very practically into the 
juniors’ everyday life; their aim: to help 
juniors feel that the whole of life is to 
be lived religiously. The church school 
session is not an end. in itself. True 
enough, it is culmination—an opportunity 
to express thanks to a constant good Com- 
panion. But it should also be inspiration, 
a flowing fountain of Christian idealism, 
clothed in such concrete form that it mo- 
tivates and gives meaning to all activities 
through the week ahead. 

The juniors’. summer months are 
largely play time. Consequently the wise 
leader will consider this as she plans her 
Sunday periods. Even new games may 
have their place in her teaching. Since 
play with guns, for example, is dangerous 
physically as well as morally, a leader 
who can make some other game so at- 
tractive that it will take the place of gun 
play has achieved a real spiritual victory 
in the life of the child thus changed. 

When the leader cannot find hymns 
appropriate to the theme, let her use 
vigorous and great praise hymns, together 
with nature hymns. 


* Chicago, Illinois. 
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One night Mother went up to his room to tell 
him a bedtime story. A blue bowl of yellow 
nasturtiums sat on a table near his bed. Billy 
was holding one in his hand and looking at it 
very closely. ‘‘Mother,” he said, “see this little 
cup.” “Yes,” said Mother, “it doesn’t have any 
mouth like you have, but God has given it this 
little cup to hold the rain so that the flower can 
get water enough to drink. God has given it 
some tiny little roots that carry food and water 
from the soft brown earth to the rest of the 
flowers.” “Oh, Mother,” said Billy, ‘ta flower 
must be the most wonderful thing God ever 
made.” “It is a very wonderful thing, Billy, but 
let me tell you about the most wonderful thing 
of all.” Billy stretched himself happily and turned 
toward his mother. Mother’s stories were always 
better than any stories he had ever heard. : 

Her voice was very soft and quiet as she said, 
“Once there was a tiny little baby named Billy. 
He was only about so long. His hands and feet 
were so little and not very much good to him. 
All day long he lay on his bed or in his mother’s 
arms. His little arms waved in the air but Billy’s 
hands were not strong enough even to hold the 
new rattle Father had given him. Billy could 
kick his little feet real fast, but they were so 
tiny that he could not use them to walk or run 
or play. But Mother knew just what to give him 
to eat, and Billy had some wonderful little blood 
vessels that carried this food around all over his 
body and made his bones and his muscles strong 
so he could run and play all day long without 
getting tired.,God had given him, here in his 
body, a heart that worked all day for him with- 
out his having to tell it to. All day and all night 
it pumped the blood all over his body. Another 
lovely gift God gave baby Billy was two little 
eyes like cameras. They took pictures of every- 
thing they saw and put them away inside his 
head. Then whenever he wanted to, he could 
think of all the lovely things that had happened, 
his birthday parties and Christmas trees and 
everything, and the pictures would come back. 
But the most wonderful thing of all was the 
mind that God had given him. His mind helped 
him to think how to use his hands and feet. It 
decided what -to put into his stomach and what 
to see with his eyes. If he uses his mind wisely 
he can help God and his mother to make Billy 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


By Violet Otto Wilson* 


Jury Sus-THEme: New Ideas for Play 
Time 


July 5: Play to Make My Body Strong 


July 12: Play to Make My Mind 
Grow 

July 19: Play to Make My Spirit 
Grow : 


July 26: Play Just for the Fun of It 


Stories: Especially apt for the first topic 
is the well-known story of Theodore 
Roosevelt’s fight for health. (See N. F. 
Forsyth’s Training the Junior Citizen, 
pp. 38-41, Abingdon Press.) 


Jane Addams’ story, illustrative of 
the same theme, is less well-known. 
Leaders may use the stories that fol- 
low as source material for adaptation 
to their peculiar needs during July. By 
telling stories of children who played 
normally and grew up to be really 
great people, leaders may inspire a de- 
sire to follow constructive childhood 
play with worth-while living. 


Jane Appams’ GrriHoop 


As a child, Jane Addams was small, frail, 
and pigeon-toed, and carried her head to one 
side as the result of a slight spinal curvature 
due apparently to abscesses. In her later years 
she spoke of herself as having been an “ugly” 
child, although her childhood acquaintances de- 
scribed her as “‘different,” “spiritual,” “dreamy.” 

She did not consciously go in for physical ex- 
ercise to develop her body as did Theodore 
Roosevelt. But she did have a normal child’s love 
for play, and that most probably did strengthen 
her considerably, although, as we know, she 
never became robust. 


into a fine, strong man who can do good work 
in the world.” 

Just then Billy stopped his mother and said, 
“Oh, Mother, I never knew before what you 
meant when you said God was unhappy when I 
ate too much candy and made myself sick. Now 
I feel like asking him to forgive me.” So Mother 
stood close by Billy’s side as he prayed, “Dear 
God, please forgive me for using my mind and 
my stomach in the wrong way. Next time help 
me to remember. Amen.”’ And Billy turned quietly 
over and went to sleep. 

—Amy Crowes and Brancne Carrier, in 
Seeking the Beautiful in God’s World. Copy- 
right. Used by permission of Harper & 
Brothers, publishers. 


CLostnc Prayer: An informal prayer ex- 
pressed by the children themselves may 
very naturally follow this story, or a 
prayer-verse such as one of the follow- 
ing may be used, if preferred: 


»Father, bless me as I’m growing up, 
May I try hard to be 

The kind of knowing, growing child 
That you would like to see. 


or 


We thank thee, God, for thy great gift 
Of bodies strong and fair. - 
Help us to keep them well each day 
By just the best of care. Amen. 
—Grace H. Patron. Used by permission. 


*Elizabeth McE. Shields, Worship and Con- 
duct Songs for Beginners and Primaries. Rich- 
mond, Va., Presbyterian Committee of Publica- 
tion, 1929. 

? Primary Music and Worship. Philadelphia, 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 1930. 

®Clara Beers Blashfield, Song Friends for 
Younger Children. Rock Island, Ill., The Vaile 
Co., 1931. 

“Danielson and Conant, Song and Play for 
Children. Boston, The Pilgrim Press, 1925. 

* Edith Lovell Thomas, 4 First Book in Hymns 
and Worship. New York, The Abingdon Press, 
1922. ; 


Linn, in his biography of her, tells an inci- 
dent of her play which illustrates her per- 
sistence. On her way to or from country school, 
when she found a chip or stone in the road, she 
played the common childhood game of kicking 
it on ahead of her. He relates that when 
Jane Addams once started such an object on its 
way, she kept it going all the way to school. 
Moreover, when she got there, she always left 
it in a safe spot and kicked it home again to the 
precise place where she had found it. “If she be- 
gan doing it,” an old playmate declares, ‘you 
couldn’t make her quit.” 

For nine years, from her eighth to seventeenth 
year, Jane Addams had a constant companion 
and_ playfellow, George Haldeman, her step- 
brother. She herself wrote of their play together: 

“We had of course our favorite places and 
trees and birds and flowers. It is hard to re- 
produce’ the companionship which children es- 
tablish with nature, but certainly it is much too 
unconscious and intimate to come under the head 
of esthetic appreciation, or anything of the sort. 
When we said that the purple wind-flowers— 
the anemone patens—‘Looked as if the winds had 


made them,’ we thought much more of the fact * 


that they were windborn than that they were 
beautiful; we clapped our hands in sudden 
joy over the soft radiance of the rainbow, but its 
enchantment lay in our half-belief that a pot of 
gold was to be found at its farther end; we 
yielded to a soft melancholy when we heard the 
whippoorwill in the early twilight, but while he 
aroused in us vague longings of which we spoke 
solemnly, we felt no beauty in his call.’ 

Of their adventures together—Jennie’s and 
George’s—many of them were out-of-doors. To- 
gether they explored hills and cliffs, woods and 
streams, and even caves in the cliffs with the aid 
of lighted candles. When Jane’s back hurt her 
much, they stayed close to home. Other days she 
felt equal to whole-day excursions. One year they 


From James Weber Linn's Jane Addams: a 
Biography, Used by permission of the publishers, 
D. Appleton-Century Co. 
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built an altar beside the creek on which for 
several summers they placed all the snakes they 
killed. One year they placed on it one out of 
every hundred of the black walnuts they gathered, 
and poured over them a pitcher of fresh cider 
“for tribute.” 

A favorite game year after year was ‘“‘Cru- 
sades.”” George was ‘‘The Knight of the Green 
Plume,” always with a green feather in his hat 
and a wooden sword painted green. It was with 
that sword that he fought snakes. 

Together these two loved playing in Mr. 
Addams’ sawmill and flourmill. They loved the 
excitement of sitting on a log just before the saw 
seized it, and the realism of playing house in the 
bins and building up the wet bran and shorts 
into piles. 

Both liked, too, the quiet evenings when the 
Addams family sat together about the living- 
room table. Then they would read Shakespeare, 
taking the characters turn about, or Mrs. Addams 
would play her guitar and sing endless lyrics 
from Tom Moore. 

Thus during her retired girlhood near Cedar- 
ville, Illinois, Jane Addams’ wholesome play life 
had its share in developing her into the great 
woman of later years. 


Or Pasteur’s Boynoop 


Radot’s biography of Pasteur tells of boy- 
hood adventures: of his running joyously along 
the Aiglepierre Road, of his delight in fishing 
parties on the Cuisance, of his avoidance of bird 
trapping because the sight of a wounded lark 
hurt him. With his schoolmates he played with 
remnants of bark, stray bits of iron, et cetera, 
in the yard of his father’s tannery. But his chief 
delight was in drawing. 


One Muisstonary’s BoyHoop 


During his first twelve years, Arthur Neve 
lived with his family in Brighton, England. 
“There he and his brothers could indulge to the 
full their love of an out-door life. Bathing, sail- 
ing, and fishing brought endless enjoyment, and 
had their part in cultivating a sense of responsi- 
bility, for it was always left to the boys to de- 
cide for themselves’” whether or not the weather 
was fit for venturing forth. 

On winter evenings their parents told them 
heroic tales out of their own family history—of 
Neves fleeing from the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew in Paris and of Neves fighting for King 
Charles and of Neves in India. They told the boys 
tales, too, of missionary adventurers—Carey, 
Morrison, Judson. Especially did Arthur love the 
tales of Livingstone who visited England once 
when Arthur was only six. He planned to go to 
help Livingstone. 

When Arthur was twelve, the family moved to 
the country. There the Neve boys rambled on 
the Downs, exploring the great horseshoe-shaped 
chalk-pits from which they brought home fos- 
sils of all kinds, sea-urchins’ shells and sharks’ 
teeth. Thus their interest in the ancient world 
developed. 

After Arthur had prepared himself by medical 
training to go to Africa, the way opened for work 
in Kashmir, India, instead. There he spent most 
of the rest of his life. His love for adventure 
found outlet in his medical practice among people, 
many of whom were enemies in the early years; 
also in his fearless ‘‘carrying on’’ despite earth- 
quake, flood, famine, and plague. It led him also 
to explorations of hitherto untrodden Himalayan 
peaks in his vacation periods. 


Jesus’ BoyHoop 


Jesus tells of two games that he himself prob- 
ably played in his boyhood. The juniors will 
recognize at least one of them as familiar play— 
playing “‘weddings.”” What child hasn’t played it ? 
American children do not play ‘funerals’ readily, 
since our funerals lack the primitive pageantry 
so common to Oriental funerals. But Jesus played 
both “funerals” and ‘‘weddings’’ with his child- 
hood playmates. And when a child sulked and 
would not play anything which the rest suggested, 
those long-ago Jewish children taunted him and 
called him the Aramaic equivalent for a ‘‘poor 
sport.” 

“Children sitting about in the bazaars” (The 
children played in the streets of Nazareth just as 
they do in the streets of any American town or 
city.) “and calling out to their playmates, 

““*We have played the flute’ (a reed pipe such 
as our boys still make of green willows) for you, 
and you would not dance! 


* From Shepherd’s Arthur Neve of Kashmir. 
.C. M. S. London. : 
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“We have wailed and you would not beat 
your breasts!’”’’ Matthew 11:16, 17) 


Oruer Activities: Mrs. Bailey in her 
book Everyday Play for Children sug- 
gests making collections for future use 
in games. These may be either indi- 
vidual or group enterprises. In this 
way the children may make some of 
their summer activities contribute to- 
ward their winter fun. They may also 
look forward thus, too, to Christmas 
giving. A few suggestions follow: 
Costumes for “dressing up.” 

Dried pine needles for bean bags. 

Willow twigs for “hoops.” 

Tough, tall, pine cones for ninepins or for 
Christmas decorations. 

_ Assorted blocks of wood and sticks for build- 

ing. 

Bits of bark, nuts, stones, and seeds for blind- 
fold games: ‘“‘What tree did it come from?” 
“What kind of a nut is it?” et cetera. 

Burrs from the common burdock for baskets 
for tiny bouquets and for sets of furniture and 
burr dolls; rare leaves; bits of birds’ eggs. 

Interesting grasses and milkweed pods for 
winter bouquets. 


Hymns: “I Would Be True,” “Father 
in Heav’n, Who Lovest All,” “God Be 
in My Head” 


RESPONSIVE READING (for July 5): 


Leader: Know ye not that they that run in a 
race, run all, but one receiveth the prize? Even 
so, run that ye may attain. 


Response: ‘“‘The body, Lord, is ours to keep 
In glowing health and strength for 
thee.” 
Leader: Every one that striveth in the games 


exerciseth self-control in all things. 


Response: “Our skill of hand and strength of 
limb 
Are not our own but thine; 
We link them to the work of Him 
Who made all life divine.” 

Leader: ‘“‘Know ye not that your body is a tem- 
ple of . . . God? Glorify God therefore in 
your body.” 

Response: Teach me thy ways, O Lord, and lead 


me in a plain path. 

Leader: ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind, and with all thy strength; 

. and thy neighbor as thyself.” 
Response: “I will give thanks unto the Lord, 
who hath helped me; 
Because he is at my right hand, 
I shall be strong. 
Therefore my heart is glad, 
And my soul rejoiceth: 
Thou wilt show me the path of life: 
In thy presence is fullness of joy; 
And pleasures for evermore.” 


A Heatru Creep (for July 5): 


My body is the temple of my soul. Therefore: 

I will keep my body clean within and without. 

I will breathe pure air and I will live in the 
sunlight. 

I will do no act that might endanger 
health of others. 

I will try to learn and practice the rules of 
healthful living. 

I will work and rest and play at the right 
times and in the right way, so that my mind 
may be strong and my body healthy, and so 
that I may lead a useful life and be an honor 
to my parents, to my friends, and to my country. 

—AuvtTuor UNKNowN 


A DramatizaTION OF WHOLESOME FUN 
(for July 26): A class of boys might 
work this out naturally in a midweek 
session and present it later to the en- 
tire group. They would use their own 
names, of course, and converse natu- 
rally. The following version introduces 
a rough game, but one that is whole- 
some and one that boys of all ages like 
very much. 


the 


Jim: Hey, fellows, what'll we play now? 

Bos: Cops 'n robbers ! 

Tue Rest: Yes, cops ’n robbers! I want to be 
a robber! Got your guns? 


Jim: Say, hold a minute. Miss Jacks said she 
didn’t think boys ought to play with guns and 
go shootin’ each other up. 

Cuucx: Well, my old gun won’t hurt anybody. 

Bos: Yeah! That’s what they always say. My 
Dad told me lots of folks are blind because they 
played with toy guns when they were boys. 

Dave: But I don’t know another game so much 
fun as cops ’n robbers. 

Jim: I got an idea. The coach taught a bunch 
of us a fine new game last night over at the 
club house. 

Bos: What did he call it? 

Jim: Buck, buck, 2 fingers up. 

Cuucx: I never heard of that before. How many 
fellows can play it? 

Dave: Tell us how you played it. 

Jim: We've got just the right-sized crowd here. 
It’s best for eight or ten fellows, although more 
or less can play it. First you choose up sides, 
then toss a coin to see which side gets to 
jump first. The other side lines up in a straight 
line, each fellow bent over as in leap-frog, 
clasping the person in front of him about the 
lower part of the trunk and facing away from 
the side that is to jump. 

Tom: What does the other side do? 

Jim: Hold on! I’m just coming to that part. The 
fellows on that side are the jumpers. They run 
and vault over the line as in leap-frog. 

Cuuck: I'd sure like to be a jumper. 

Jim: Well, after all have jumped and are 
perched on top of the other side, the first 
jumper taps the fellow beneath him on the 
shoulder and calls out, “Buck, buck, how many 
fingers up?” holding up one hand with any 
number of fingers extended. The boy under- 
neath who, of course, cannot see his hand, has 
three guesses. 

Bos: Does the fellow who’s asking have to keep 
the same number of fingers up all the time? 

Jim: No, he can change them if he wants to. 

Dave: What if the fellow underneath never 
guesses right? 

Jim: Then the same side that jumped before gets 
to jump again. 

Puit: Whew! Pretty hard on the kids under- 
neath, I’d say. S 

Jack: Any catches in it? 

Jim: If any player on the jumping side so much 
as touches the ground after his leap, the sides 
change about. Or if the chain breaks, the same 
jumpers go back and start over again. 

Bitzi: Say! There are niné of us. What can the 
odd one do? 

Jum: He can be the referee. 

Birt: That’s me. 

Jim: O. K. You brace yourself against the wall 
over there after we’ve chosen up sides and the 
first fellow in line can use you for a cushion. 
You can put your hands on his shoulders. You 
can watch out too to see that nobody tries to 
get by with anything. 

Dave: Sounds like a swell game to me. Come 
on, fellows, let’s go outdoors where we got 
some room and try it. 

Puit: That’s a real game, that is. 
than cops ’n robbers! 


Lots better 


After the boys pass quietly to their 
seats, the assembly might join in read- 
ing the following poem: 


Prayers 


God who created me 

Nimble and light of limb, 
In three elements free, 

To run, to ride, to swim. 


Not when the sense is dim, 

But now from the heart of joy, 
I would remember him: 

Take the thanks of a boy. 


Thee would I serve if I might; 
And conquer if I can, 

From day-dawn till night, 
Take the strength of a man. 


—H. C. 


BrEecHING 


Avucust Sus-THEME: My Play Time 


and Others 


Aim: During July we considered play 
in its more self-centered aspect. This 
month the aim is to emphasize its un- 
selfish aspects. The leader will, no 
doubt, use the discussion method con- 
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Dedication of an Offering 


stutTGART. Psalmodia Sacra, Gotha, 1715. 


faded, thin clothes. She 
walked very quietly, 
with her head down so 
that her veil nearly hid 
her tired face. When she 


thought no one watched, 


she dropped into the 


ee ee 


GRANT US, LORD, THE GRACE OF GIV-ING WITH A SPIR—IT LARGE AND FREE 


chest two coins not 
worth even so much as 


a penny. Yet Jesus said 


to his friends, ‘How 


generous that woman is! 
She has given all the 
money in her possession 


for God's use.” 


= 


LIV-ING WE MAY OF-FER UN-TO THEE. A-ME 


5 et = Group: “Not what 
we give, but what we 
share, 


For the gift without the 
giver is bare; 


siderably to achieve her ends which 
might be summarized as follows: 

1. Since play time is God-given, jun- 
iors should use it in ways pleasing to 
God. 

2. Although God would have every 
child playing, some children have no 
time for play because they must work 
in beet fields, deliver newspapers, et 
cetera. The juniors should be conscious 
of this tragedy and should do some- 
thing within their power about it. 


August 2 
THEME: My Play Time and the Church 


A STATEMENT OF PURPOSE: 


We meet together here as members of one 
church family. 

Here we seek to understand the way of life 
as it is shown in the generous deeds, the wise 
teachings, and the high character of men and 
women who have gone before. 

Here we would learn by doing. 

Here we would worship in spirit and in truth. 


So would we prepare ourselves for future 
service in church and community.’ (Slightly 
adapted) 


A CHURCH PLEDGE: 


I pledge allegiance to my church, and to the 
cause for which it stands: to its high faith and 
its wide fellowship, to its boundless work of 
love and service.* 


Oruer Activities: The juniors may de- 
cide to spend some of their play time: 
(1) in beautifying the church grounds, 
(2) in beautifying their own church 
school room, or (3) in clearing out 
and making attractive some odd space 
in the church building for their mid- 
week sessions. Or, remembering that 
the church is made up of people, they 
may decide to bring flowers each Sun- 
day morning: (1) to be used to beau- 
tify their room, and (2) to be delivered 
after the service to some aged, in- 
valided, or sick classmate or church 
member. Or toys might be brought for 
some child who is bedfast. A service of 
dedication, such as the following, might 
be used in either case. 


SERVICE OF DEDICATION: 


Leader: One day while Jesus and some of his 
friends stood in the hallway of the great tem- 
ple, they saw pilgrims placing their offerings in 
the rich chest set there for that purpose. 

They saw a man dressed in gorgeous robes 
walk by and throw in gold. He felt very proud 
because people saw how much he had given to 
the church. Yet of him Jesus said, ‘From his 
abundance he has given only a little.” 

But presently a woman came by, dressed in 


* From The Beacon Song and Service Book. 
Copyright, 1935, The Beacon Press, Inc. Used 
with permission. 
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Who gives himself with 
his alms feeds three— 
hungering neighbor, and 


Himself, his 
Me."* 
Leader: Jesus said, “It makes us happier to give 
than to receive.” 

All (singing, music printed herewith) : 

“Grant us, Lord, the grace of giving 

With a spirit large and free, 

That ourselves and all our living 

We may offer unto thee.” Amen*® 


August 9 
THEME: My Play Time and My Friends 


RESPONSIVE READING: 


Leader: A faithful friend is a strong defence; 

And he that has found him has found a 
treasure. 

There is nothing that can be taken in 
exchange for a faithful friend; 

And his value is beyond price. 

A faithful friend is a medicine of life; 

And they that fear the Lord shall find 
him. 

He that loves the Lord directs his friend- 
ship aright; 

For as he is, so is his neighbor also. 

Leader: A man that has friends must 

himself friendly. 

No one can show greater love than by giv- 

ing up his life for his friends. 

—Selected from Ecclus. 6:14-17; Proverbs 

18:24a; John 15:13. 


Group: 
Leader: 
Group: 


show 


All: 


Sone (to “St. Peter” or some other fa- 
miliar C.M. tune): 


Oh, friendship is a precious thing, 
In worth all else above, 

Beyond the wealth of prince or king, 
But free to kindly love. 


If friendship round your heart 

Ah, turn it not away, 

Lest you should lose a gift divine, 

And lose that gift for aye. 
—Freperick H. Martens. From Armi- 
tage’s Junior Laurel Songs. Used by permis- 
sion of C. C. Burchard and Co., Boston, 
owners of the copyright. 


would twine, 


Nore :—Setting desired poems to suitable hymn 
tunes is not at all difficult. Simply determine the 
number of syllables in each successive line of the 
stanza to be set to music and write down the 
syllable pattern. If the succession is, for exam- 
ple, 8-6-8-6, the poem can be sung to any com- 
mon meter (C.M.) tune. For all of the common 
verse patterns there is a corresponding group of 
tunes, and in every standard hymnal a metrical 
index is included in the indices. There all the 
tunes in the hymnal are grouped according to the 
syllable patterns of the poems which they are 
written to accompany. A little practice in syllable 
counting and in locating the corresponding pat- 
terns in the metrical index will set the leader 
free to introduce into the worship service a wealth 
of new songs especially suited te the theme of 
the day, fine new words which can be sung to 
previously memorized tunes. 


READING FOR TEACHER AND CHILD: 


Child: Tell me, gentle traveler, who hast wan- 
dered through the world, and seen the sweetest 
roses blow, and brightest, gliding rivers—of 


*From “The Vision of Sir Launfal” by James 
Russell Lowell. 


all thine eyes have seen, which is the fairest 
land? 

Teacher: Child, shall I tell thee where nature 
is most blest and fair? It is where those we 
love abide. Though that space be small, ample 
is it above kingdoms; though it be a desert, 
through it runs the river of Paradise, and 
there are the enchanted bowers. 

—From the Persian. Found in Inner Light, 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London. 

Pictures illustrating the theme and 
culled from current magazines might 
be used to stimulate discussion on this 


or any other Sunday of the month. 
August 16 
TueEmeE: My Play Time and My Neigh- 
bors 


Aim: To enlarge the juniors’ vision into 
seeing the boys and girls of the world 
as neighbors. Since acquaintance and 
understanding come only through 
knowledge, the leader will do well to 
select the children of one country, in- 
form herself about them ~as fully as 
possible, and select some of the most 
interesting points for emphasis in dis- 
cussion. She will remember, of course, 
that the day of talking about the 
“queer little foreign children” is hap- 
pily passing. She will emphasize simi- 
larities instead. For example, she may 
say, “The Chinese children enjoy play- 
ing games, too. They play blind-man’s 
buff almost like you play it. Only they 
stoop to avoid being caught, dodging 
downwards as well as sideways. They 
also make sounds to attract the blind- 
folded person. Perhaps the next time 
you play blind-man’s buff, you will 
want to try playing it the Chinese 
way.” ; : 

New Joy (Friendship Press, 150 
Fifth Ave., New York) ‘brims over 
with Chinese lore of interest to jun- 
iors. From that same press and from 
many denominational publishers, the 
leader may secure junior material con- 
cerning the children of many lands. 
And, of course, librarians are always 
glad to suggest pertinent material to 
the inquiring leader. 

Soncs: “All the World” and “World 
Friendship” from Creating a World 
of Friendly Children (Committee on 
World Friendship among Children, 287 
Fourth Ave.,. New York, 25 cents) ; 
also the following songs. 

Sing to “All Saints New,” “Ma- 
terna,’ “Noel,” or to. some other fa- 
miliar C.M.D. tune: 

The world, dear Lord, is very large, 

With people far apart, 

Yet all alike, whate’er their needs, 

Are children of thy heart. 

And though some live in foreign climes, » 

Or islands of the sea, 


One family tie unites them still 
And they belong to thee. 


Grant us to live as children should, 
Who heed one Father's call 

And, round a common place of prayer, 
Desire the good of all. 

So help us serve each other, Lord, 
Whate’er our race or clan, 

That through our love for each may come 
The brotherhood of man. Amen. 
—Carvin W. Laurer. Used by permission 
of the author. 


This poem may be sung to “Au- 
relia,” “Missionary Hymn,” or to 
some other familiar 7.6.7.6. D tune: 


The world is full of children: 
In land of palm or snow; 
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at ck daca air 


In home of tent or palace; 

No matter where we go. 
They’re dark or white or yellow; 
But God loves every race; 
The work of his great Kingdom 

Gives every one a place. 


The world is full of children: 

Our God who sent his Son 
To be our Friend and Savior 

Defends and loves each one. 
He wants us to be friendly 

And help each other, too; 
And show our love for Jesus 

In everything we do. 
—Wiruermina D’Arcy StrerHens, From 
Junior Church School Hymnal, copyright by 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Education. 
Used with permission. 


August 23 


THEME: My Play Time and God 
Hymns: 


(Tune: “Inhocents,” 7.7.7.7.) 
All that’s good, and great, and true, 
All that is and is to be, 


Be it old or be it new, 
Comes, O Father, comes from thee. 


Mercies dawn with every day, 
Newer, brighter than before; 

And the sun’s declining ray 
Layeth others up in store. 


Not a bird that doth not sing 
Sweetest praises to thy name; 
Not an insect on the wing 
But thy wonders doth proclaim. 


Far and near, o’er land and sea, 
Mountain top and wooded dell, 
All in singing, sing of thee, 
Songs of love ineffable. 
—Goprrry THRING 


(Tune: “Diademeta,” S.M.D.) 
Now in the days of youth, 
When life flows fresh and free, 
Thou Lord of all our hearts and lives 
We give ourselves to thee; 
Our fervent gift receive, 
And fit us to fulfil, 
Through all our days, in all our ways, 
Our Heavenly Father’s will. 


Teach us where’er we live, 
To act as in thy sight, 
And do what thou wouldst have us do 
With radiant delight; 
Not choosing what is great, 
Nor spurning what is small, 
But take as from thy hands our tasks 
And glorify them all. Amen. 
—Watter J. Marnams. Used by permis- 
sion of The Pilgrim Press. 


August 30 
TuHemMe: What of Those Who Have No 
Play Time? 

The National Child Labor Committee, 
419 Fourth Ave., New York, will gladly 
furnish timely material to the inquiring 
leader, together with suggestions as to 
what juniors can do to aid oppressed 
children. The fact that child labor in this 
country has increased fifty-eight per cent 
in recent months is evidence enough of 
the necessity for this emphasis. 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


If the worship experiences of inter- 
mediates are to have genuine reality, they 
should grow out of and be a part of the 
ongoing experiences of the class or de- 
partment. During the summer months 
while the boys and girls are free from 
school duties, and while they are devot- 
ing almost their entire time to recreation, 
church school leaders have a most favor- 
able opportunity to lift their recreation 
to the religious level by means of wor- 
ship services that encourage Christian at- 
titudes, motives, and practices in recrea- 
tional life. ‘ 

Any important recreational events in 
the community in which the intermediates 
are interested might be used as an oc- 
casion for developing Christian ideals. For 
instance, if there is a big “Fourth of 
July” celebration, you might have a wor- 
ship service to encourage the spirit of 
Christian brotherhood as contrasted with 
narrow nationalism. 

If leaders will plan with the boys and 
girls and share with them in recreational 
projects and good times, there will be 
many opportunities for intimate fellow- 
ship that will lead to the greatly desired 
attitude of cooperation between pupils 
and leaders. Picnics, hikes, overnight or 
week-end camps may lead to worship ex- 
periences of finding God in nature; field 
days, tennis or baseball tournaments, 
swimming, and other forms of athletics 
can be preceded or followed by worship 
services lifting up ideals of fair play or 
a spirit of cooperation and sharing. 

The following materials are intended 
as suggestions only; they should be 
changed to suit the needs of your own 
group. 

THEME FOR JULY AND AUGUST: 

Happy Vacation” 


July 5 


THEME: We Choose Our Good Times 
Aim: To lead to the realization that we 
have abundant opportunities for inter- 


sof 


* Superintendent of Leadership Training, 
Young People’s Division, General Board of Chris- 
tian Education, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, Nashville, Tennessee. , 
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By Alleen Moon* 


esting, happy recreation wherever we 
may be; to develop an understanding 
that our own attitudes determine our 
good times; to develop a purpose to en- 
joy the pleasures we have instead of 
pining for those we cannot have. 


Hymn: “O Beautiful for Spacious Skies” 


CALL TO WorSsHIP: 


O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good 
For his mercy endureth forever. 


Hymn: “Praise God from Whom All 
Blessings Flow” 


Lorp’s PRAYER 


RESPONSIVE READING: Psalm 96. 


INFORMAL CONVERSATION: The adult 
leader should guide the thinking of the 
group through questions and sugges- 
tions and so develop the desirable at- 
titudes. The following merely illus- 
trates the method; each leader will 
adapt it to his own group. 


We look forward to summer when we are free 
to do the things we could not do while going to 
school. We feel that we deserve a good time 
after long months of school work. I hope that all 
of us will have a happy vacation. Suppose we 
talk about ways in which we can have good 
times. We may get some splendid ideas from each 
other. 

What do you think are the nicest ways to spend 
a vacation? (Encourage the more timid ones to 
express their ideas, too. The answers will prob- 
ably include “taking trips,” “going to camp,’ 
“swimming,” et cetera.) 

It isn’t always possible for us to have inter- 
esting trips, camps, or swimming parties. Is it 
possible to have a happy vacation just staying at 
home? (Probably different opinions.) What op- 
portunities are there for good times here at home? 
(Encourage the boys and girls to mention the 
things they like to do; then suggest others they 
fail to include. This will vary in different com- 
munities, but might include: reading, making play 
equipment, picnics, learning a new sport, learning 
to make something useful, making puppets and 
putting on puppet shows, having an amateur 
circus.) 

Do you know any persons who seem to have 
a good time wherever they are? Think of all the 
people you know, are there some who seem to 
enjoy whatever they do? Are there: others who 
never seem to enjoy anything? What is the dif- 
ference between these persons? Which ones are 
you most like? 

Have you noticed that some boys and girls 
who have very little money to spend, and very 
few things, seem to enjoy their good times as 


much or more than boys and girls who have a 
great deal? What makes a “good time” anyway? 
Which type of person do you like better, one who 
is always wishing for something he can’t have 
and feeling sorry for himself, or one who knows 
how to find pleasure wherever he is? Which of 
these two persons would you call a Christian? 

God has given us the capacity to enjoy many 
things and has surrounded us with a marvel- 
lously interesting universe—he has given us 
friends and companions to increase our joy by 
fellowship. If we do not have a happy vacation, 
whose fault is it? ; 

Let’s take the advice of the wise man of old 
who said: 


“Listen to the Exhortation of the Dawn! 
Look to this Day!  - 
For it is Life, the very Life of Life. 
In its brief course lie all the 
Verities and Realties of your Existence; 
The Bliss of Growth, 
The Glory of Action, 
The Splendor of Beauty; 
For Yesterday is but a Dream, 
And Tomorrow is only a Vision; 
But Today well lived makes 
Every Yesterday a Dream of Happiness, 
And every Tomorrow a Vision of Hope. 
Look well therefore to this Day! 
Such is the Salutation of the Dawn.” 
—"The Salutation of the Dawn,” 
Sanskrit 


From the 


PRAYER: 


Our Father and God, we thank thee for the 
spirit of play and for the love of adventure, we 
are grateful to thee for physical joy—the ecstacy 
of swift motion, the cool delight of deep water 
in which to swim; for games of skill and for the 
zest of friendship; we thank thee for the out- 
of-doors, for minds to understand and enjoy the 
miracles of nature; we thank thee for our skil- 
ful hands and our power to fashion things of 
beauty and service. 

Forgive us, our Father, if we have ever been 
dissatisfied and discontented. Help us to be more 
and more able to enjoy thy-bountiful gifts. Amen. 


Hymw: “I Thank Thee, Lord, for Life’ 


July 12 


TuHemMe: Building Ourselves 
Beautiful Bodies. 


Aim: To lead to a realization that the 
laws of health are God’s laws and by 
observing them we are cooperating with 
God; to develop a purpose to exercise 
control over appetites and desires in or- 
der to fulfill God’s purpose. 

The following material will be use- 
ful in planning the program: 


Strong, 


Hymns: “Strong of Body, High of Spirit” 
“Now in the Days of Youth” 
“Just As I Am, Thine Own to Be” 
“I Thank Thee, Lord, for Life” 
“Lord of Health, Thou Life within Us” 
“I Would Be True” 
“Yield Not to Temptation” 


ScripTurE Passages: Proverbs 2:9-12; 
4:12, 14, 17, 18 


Story: “The Skylark’s Bargain” 


There was once a young skylark who was very 
fond of worms. He used to say he would give 
anything if he could make sure of getting all the 
worms he could eat. 

Well, one day as he was flying up into the sky, 
he looked down and saw something rather un- 
usual traveling along the cart-track which ran 
through the forest. Feeling curious, the young 
skylark dropped lower and lower until at last he 
could see. O wonder—a queer sight indeed. He 
saw a tiny coach, painted black, with red blinds 
and yellow wheels, drawn by two magpies. Walk- 
ing in front of the coach was an old man, very 
little and ugly, wearing a black coat with red 
trousers and yellow stockings. He carried a bell, 
and as he walked he kept swinging the bell- and 
shouting: 


“Who will buy? Who will buy? 
I am selling in all weathers, 
Fine and fat and juicy worms, 
In exchange for skylark's feathers.” 


The skylark was attracted, and flew down. 
“Good morning, my young friend,” said the old 
man. “What can I do for you?” 

“How much are they?” asked the skylark. 

“Two for a feather, my friend, and the coach 
is full of them.” 

“Are they fresh?” said the young bird. 

“Yes, indeed; all gathered fresh this morning, 
my pretty bird.” 

The skylark gave a painful little tug at his 
wing, and dropping the feather into the old man’s 
hand, he said, “Two please.” 

As the coach passed on the skylark felt a little 
guilty, but he enjoy the feast, and was pleased 
to find afterward that no one noticed the missing 
feather. 

The next day he flew with his father. “My 
son,” said the old skylark, as they rose higher 
and higher, far above the tops of the tallest 
trees in the forest, ““My son, I think we skylarks 
should be the happiest of birds. We have such 
brave wings. See how they lift us up into the 
blue sky, nearer and nearer unto God.” 

“Yes,” said the young one, “Y - - - es... . 
But all the time he was watching a tiny speck 
which crept like a black beetle far below on the 
forest track, and he thought: “There, I’ve missed 
the coach.” 

The following day he waited, close to the 
cart-worn track. When he heard the bell ring- 
ing, he plucked another feather. It came out so 
easily, he pulled two more after it. Then he 
heard a hoarse voice-shouting: 


“Who will buy? Who will buy? 
Surely we can come to terms. 

In exchange for skylark’s feathers 
I am selling luscious worms.” 


“Three here,” said the skylark. 

“Wery good, son, very good indeed. That will 
be six worms: and hére’s an extra one for luck,” 
added the old man with a chuckle. “My word,” 
thought the young skylark, “that’s a bargain.” 
So the gay young skylark became a regular cus- 
tomer. 

He found after a bit that he could not fly so 
high, but he did not mind so much. There was 
less fear of the coach passing without being seen. 
But one day, when his poor wings seemed thin 
and torn and ragged, he suddenly felt that he had 
been making a terrible mistake. He tried to fly 
up into the warm sunshine, but he fell back to 
earth, like a stone. ; 

Then he had. an idea. He thought, “Dear me, 
of course! Why did I not think of it before! I 
know what I'll do. I will dig for worms and 


trade for feathers.” Day and night he diligently . 


searched and gathered and stored. Then he hid 
himself in the tall grass, waiting for the coach 
to pass without being seen. Soon he heard it, 
and again he stepped in front of the coach, say- 
ing, “Please, sir, I want to know how many 
feathers you will trade me for all these worms.” 

Then the coachman laughed and set off at 
once, saying over his shoulder, “‘Worms for 
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feathers is my business, not feathers for worms.” 


So the young skylark died and was buried 
under the green grass. And now they say that 
every summer the older birds take the young 
birds and fly mournfully about the grave, calling 
one to another as they fly: 


“Here lies a foolish skylark, 

Hush your note each bird that sings, 
Here lies a poor lost skylark, 

Who for earthworms sold his wings.” 


—From the Christian Evangelist. 
Porm: “Body, Mind, and Soul’? 


The body, Lord, is ours to keep 

In glowing health and strength for thee, 
That through its life thy life may live, 

Thy will move strong, and swift, and free; 
My body, Lord, is thine to keep, 

Strong, and swift, and free. 


The mind, our Lord, is ours to keep 
In cleanliness and purity, 

That every thought, and word, and deed 
May own itself akin to thee; 

My mind, O Lord, is thine to keep, 
Clean, and pure, and free. 


The soul, our Lord, is ours to keep 
In close companionship with thee, 

That soul is body, mind, and heart, 
And these are but a unity; 

My soul, O Lord, is thine to keep 
In comradeship with thee. 


July 19 
THEME: Learning More of the Out-of- 
Doors 


Arm: To lead to a wholesome delight in 
the beauties and wonders of nature; to 
develop awe and reverence for the 
Creator of the universe. 


Hymws: “This Is My Father’s World” 
“For the Beauty of the Earth” 
“God Who. Made the Earth” 
“God of the Glorious Sunshine” 


ScRIPTURE PassaGES: Psalm 96; Mat- 
thew 6:28-30. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR A TALK BY AN ADULT 
LEADER: 


Tell a brief story of the life of Helen Keller, 
stressing the way she has developed her sense 
of touch so as to be able to “see” many things 
which other persons miss. Then continue with the 
following: 

I wonder how many of us have learned to 
use our eyes as well as Helen Keller uses her 
fingers for seeing. Let’s test ourselves. What tree 
has three different shaped leaves? How many 
petals does a violet have? What is the difference 
in the song of the mocking bird and the cat bird? 

One thing we can do for a happy vacation is 
to learn to use our eyes and ears. We can all 
spend some days in the woods and fields or in the 
parks. We will find there many surprises. John 
Burroughs was a great lover of the out-of-doors. 
He says: 

“One has only to sit down in the woods or 
fields, or by the shore of the river or lake, and 
nearly everything of interest will come around to 
him—the birds, the animals, the insects. . . . So, 
on a large scale, the student and lover of nature 
has this advantage over people who gad up and 
down the world, seeking some novelty or excite- 
ment; he has only to stay at home and see the 
procession pass. The great globe swings around 
to him like a revolving showcase; the change of 
the seasons is like the passage of strange and 
new countries; the zones of the earth, with all 
their beauties and marvels, pass one’s door, and 
linger long in the passing. What a voyage is this 
we make without leaving for a night our own 
fireside!” 


Following the talk, the leader might 
Suggest a picnic, a hike in the woods, an 
overnight camp, or some out-door ex- 


perience which the group could enjoy 
together. 


* By Eleanor B. Stock. Used by permission of 
the author. Set to music in Singing Pathways 
edited by Mary S. Dickie. Published by Powell 
and White, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


(Some of the nature poems which 
were printed in April and June worship 
suggestions could be used again with 
this program.) 

July 26 
Tueme: Finding Joy in Work 
Arm: To lead to a desire to be a useful 
member of society; to develop the idea 
that work is a privilege and opportunity 
to share in the life of the universe and 
in God’s purposes. 


Hymns: “Awake, 
Every Nerve” ; 
“Work for the Night Is Coming” 
“CO Son of Man, Thou Madest Known” 
“OQ God, Who’ Workest Hitherto” 
“Hail the Hero Workers” 


Scripture: The Parable of the Talents— 
Matthew 25:14-27 
How Manifold Are Thy Works— 
Psalm 104 
My Place in Life—Luke 4:16-21 


QUOTATIONS: ; 

“We get our dignity, our courage, our joy in 
work because of the greatness of the far-off end 
always in sight, always attainable, never at any 
moment attained. Service is ene of the ways by 
which a tiny insect like one of us can get a 
purchase on the whole universe. In every one 
there is an infinite and restless desire to get into 
the life of the world. If we find the job where 
we can be of use, we are hitched to the star of 
the world and move with it. When we try to 
serve the world (or to understand it) we touch 
what is divine."“—-Ricuarp Casor 

“No man needs sympathy because he has to 
work, because he has a burden to carry. Far and 
away the best prize that life offers is the chance 
to work hard at work worth doing.” —THeEoporE 
RoostveLt 

“The beauty of work depends upon the way we 
meet it, whether we arm ourselves each morning 
to attack it as an enemy that must be vanquished 
before night comes—or whether we open our 
eyes with the sunrise to welcome it as an ap- 
proaching friend who will keep us delightful 
company all day—and who will make us feel at 
evening that the day was well worth its fatigue.” 
—Lucy Larcom 
SuGGESTED THOUGHTS FOR A TALK OR 

INFORMAL CONVERSATION : 

We cannot be genuinely happy witheut some 
worth-while work, because God made us with 
ability to do useful things and with a desire to 
accomplish something. Everything in nature works 
—trees, insects, birds, plants. When we work we 
keep step with the universe, we have a part in 
the important things of life. 

If we think of work as a way of helping 
people we love and as a way of cooperating with 
God, we shall find real joy in working. 


August 2 
THEME: Making New Friends through 
Books 


Aim: To create a desire to read worth- 
while books as a means of leading to 
noble thoughts and ideals. 

As a preparation for this program, 
several of the boys and girls could be 
coached by the adult leader to read 
brief, dramatic incidents from different 
books. These incidents will arouse an 
interest in the books and may lead a 
number of the group to read them dur- 
ing the summer. 


Hymns: “In Life’s Earnest Morning” 
“Life of Ages, Richly Poured” 
“Now in the Days of Youth” 
“Book of Books, Our People’s 

Strength” 
“Far Round the World” 


Scripture: Philippians 4:4-9 


My Soul, Stretch 
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Your program might follow the plan 
of having a brief talk setting forth one 
of the values in reading followed by the 
reading of a brief selection from some 
book illustrating that value. The fol- 
lowing will be suggestive: 


1. Through books we can have companionship 
Afi the greatest men and women who have ever 
ived. 

We feel that it is an honor and privilege to 
know the author of a good book. By reading 
books a man has written, we can know him much 
better than if he lived in the house next door. 
“By reading we come to be the intimates of the 
great spirits of the world. The laughter, the 
jests, the boyish delight, the rollicking spirit of 
writers become a part of our experience.” 

If we choose the right books, we can have 
the most interesting, the most entertaining, and 
the most helpful friends who have ever lived. 

(Selections might be read from such books as: 
David Copperfield,+Dickens; House of Seven 
Gables, Hawthorne; Forever Free, Morrow; 
Cranford, Gaskill.) 

2. Through reading we can know the world 
of all ages. We have all wished we could have 
lived during the years our ancestors were having 
such thrilling adventures with the Indians and 
with bears and other wild animals. If we read 
the right books, we can know what boys and 
girls did when Columbus was a growing boy; 
we can even know about the games and the food 
and the houses of people who lived before Christ 
was born. We can extend our experiences over 
thousands of years and imagine what we would 
have done if we had been a near neighbor of 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

(Read brief incidents from such books as Ben 
Hur, Wallace; Hidden Years, Oxenham; The 
Cloister and the Hearth, Reade; The Deerslayer, 
Cooper.) 

3. Thrilling adventures and novel experiences 
canbe enjoyed by reading books that tell of 
other people’s adventures. If we are having to 
stay at home this summer, we can travel in 
imagination. We can go to sea in a whale boat; 
we can travel to the South Pole with Admiral 
Byrd; we can fly around the world with Charles 
and Anne Lindbergh. 

(To give a taste of adventure stories, read 
brief selections from: Lorna Doone, The Vir- 
ginians, Cappy Ricks, Moby Dick, The Sea 
FF olf.) 

4. Through reading we may share in other 
people’s experiences of God. Authors are God’s 
Senerous gifts to help us to a wider life and to 
a better understanding of him. In the Bible we 
have many books men have written in the long 
ago to tell us what they had learned about God. 
And today men are still writing books about God. 
If you are longing to know what God is like 
and how you can be a child of God, you can 
learn much from the right books. 

(Brief portions of the following books might 
be read: Christ of the Mount, Stanley Jones; 
What Christ Means to Me, Grenfell; Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Bunyan; Manhood of the Master, Fos- 
dick.) 

August 9 
THEME: Learning from the Great Artists 


Atm: To develop an interest in good 
pictures as a means of enriching the 
lives of the boys and girls. 

Copies of two or more great religious 
paintings should be secured and placed 
in an advantageous position as the cen- 
ter of interest. Pictures already in the 
church could be used, but new pictures 
will probably create greater interest. 
(Inexpensive copies in brown or black 
can be ordered from the Perry Pictures 
Co., Malden, Mass. Pictures in colors 
with guides for study can be ordered 
from the Art Extension Society, West- 
port, Conn.) Of course the worship 
program should center in the pictures 
used. The following suggestions will 
serve as a guide. 


Hymns (selected to use with the subjects 
of the pictures): : 
“Break Thou the Bread of Life’ 


June, 1936 


“Blest Be the Tie That Binds” 
“The King of Heaven His Table 
Spreads” 
“Hark, the Vesper Hymn Is Stealing” 
“Day Is Dying in the West” 
ScripTURE: The story of the Last Supper: 
Matthew 26:17-28. 


Pictures Succgestep: “The Last Sup- 
per” by Leonardo da Vinci and “The 
Angelus” by Jean Francois Millet. 

Stories about each of these pictures 
and their artists are available from 
many sources. Doubtless your inter- 
mediates would be equally interested in 
your own interpretation of them. Or 
perhaps someone in the community who 
has a special interest in pictures would 
be willing to give interpretations of 
these or other pictures which are avail- 
able. If “The Angelus” is used, perhaps 
the interpretation of the picture could 
be followed with such questions as 
these: Does this picture make you feel 
the quiet, peaceful life in the fields? 
Why do you suppose the artist did not 
put any trees or houses in the picture? 
Why did he put in the basket and 
wheelbarrow? Do you feel like bowing 
your head in prayer? 

August 16 

THEME: Creating Beauty 

Arm: To arouse an interest in creative 
self-expression; to develop a purpose to 
cooperate with God in creating beauty. 

Hymns: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 
“The Spacious Firmament on High” 
“The Heavens Declare Thy Glory” 


“OQ Maker of Sea and Sky” 
“This Is My Father’s World” 


“ScrrpTuRE: Psalms 92:1-5; 104:1-6, 30- 


34. 
SUGGESTED THOUGHTS FOR A TALK: 


We know God loves beauty because he has 
created so much of loveliness. One of his greatest 
gifts to us is our creative ability—our ability to 
make things. Men have been cooperating with 
God for centuries in creating beauty. There are 
beautiful gardens, magnificent buildings, wonder- 
ful paintings, exquisite music made by the creative 
ability of men and women. 

We are made to do creative work. We have 
clever, skilful hands and a mind full of ideas. 
We are happiest when we are using our creative 
ability. 

Tue Story or NIGHTINGALE IsLaNpD 


Edward Bok has built in a lovely spot in 
Florida a beautiful pink marble tower called the 
“Singing Tower’ because in the top are musical 
bells. Around this tower is a park, beautiful with 
palms and flowers, and nearby is a big cage for 
some imported nightingales. 

This reminds us of the story Edward Bok tells 
of his father. When the older Mr. Bok was a 
young man he lived in Holland. Near the coast 
of Holland was a rocky, ugly island where the 
pirates made their den. The King sent for the 
young man—who was a lawyer—and gave him 
the job of cleaning up that island. 

‘After many difficulties he established a court, 
and so vigorously did he punish lawbreakers that 
they soon left the island in peace. The young 
lawyer decided to make it his home. He sug- 
gested to the other citizens that they make the 
island beautiful by planting trees and flowers. The 
other men were not interested, so the young man 
did it himself. The first year he planted a hun- 
dred trees—and every year for fifty years he 
planted trees and shrubs. The trees grew and 
the island became a spot of beauty. 

Some nightingales were blown in by a storm 
and there they stayed and raised a family. After 
a few years there were so many of these sweet 
singing birds that the island was named for them. 

The young lawyer brought his bride to the 
island. They also raised a family. When the chil- 
dren were grown and ready to leave home, the 


mother said to them: “As you go out into the 
world I want each of you to take with you the 
spirit of your father’s work and, each in your 
own way and place, to do the thing he has done: 
Make the world a bit more beautiful and better 
because you have been in it.” 


August 23 
THEME: Good Times with the Family 


Arm: To awaken a sense of responsibility 
for doing their part toward a happy 
home; developing an interest and pur- 
pose in bringing happiness to their own 
family. 

Hymns: “For the Beauty of the Earth’ 
“CQ Happy Home, Where Thou Art 

Loved” 

“Home, Sweet Home” 

“With Happy Voices Singing” 
ScripTuRE: I Timothy 5:1-4, 8. 
SucGESTED THOUGHTS FOR INFORMAL 

Discussion: 

The very happiest times of our vacation should 
be the good times we have with our own fami- 
lies. Our families love us better, and do more 
for us than any other people in the world. We 
are so accustomed to it that we take it as a 
matter of course. We never realize how much 
our mothers and fathers are doing for us. Sup- 
pose we try to put ourselves in the places of our 
parents, would we be willing to do for anyone 
else what our fathers and mothers do for us? 
Such as, spending the money for which we have 
worked hard on someone else’s clothes, shoes, 
et cetera; sitting up nights to take care of some- 
one when he is siek; preparing meals; mending 
clothes; and many other things we can recall. 

Think of the happiest home you know. Do you 
like to go there? What makes this home such a 
happy one? Do the members of the family enjoy 
doing things together? What do they do? What 
have you ever done to make your own home 
happy ? What are some things we could do this 
summer ? 


(The group might make some practi- 
cal plans to carry out in their own 
homes—such as, a family picnic; a fam- 
ily movie party; family games—cro- 
quet, tennis, rook; reading a good book 
aloud in the family.) 


LITANY: 


For our home and our family circle, 
We thank thee, Our Father. 
For our mother’s love and our father’s care, 
We thank thee, Our Father. 
For happy play with our brothers and sisters, 
We thank thee, Our Father. 
Help us to make our homes a place of love, a 
place of prayer, 
We pray thee, O God. 
Help us to find happiness in doing kind things 
for our family, 
We pray thee, O God. 
Let there be laughter and fun in our homes, 
Grant it, Our Father. 
Teach us to do our share in making family good 
times, 
We pray thee, Our Father. 
Show us how to be worthy of our good homes, 
We pray thee, O God. Amen. 


August 30 
THEME: The Person God Wants Me to 
Be 
Arm: To awaken a sense of responsibility 
for one’s own character and personality 
and to develop a purpose to do only 
those things worthy of a Christian. 
Hymns: “O Day of Rest and Gladness” 
“Now in the Days of Youth” 
“Just as I Am, Thine Own to Be” 
“T Would Be True” 


Scripture: I Timothy 4:12-16 
PoEMs: 


Serr-Mastery' 


“Let us fight the good fight of him who strives 
for self-mastery. 
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1 will seek to win the noble victory of one who 
conquers himself. 

Who liveth bravely? 

He who fears nothing but to do wrong. 

Who liveth greatly? 

He who adorns each day with victories over 
himself. 

Who liveth in freedom? 

He who learns to do easily what at first was 
hard—because it makes for the welfare of 
others.” 

—Wiritam C. GannetT 


Lorp or THE MovunTAIN’* 


“Lord of the mountain 

Hear a young man’s prayer. 
Hear a prayer for cleanness. 
Keeper of the strong rain 
Drumming on the mountain; 
Lord of the small rain 


1From the new New Hymnal for American 
Youth, p. 325. Published by D. Appleton-Cen- 


SENIOR AND 


THEME: The Christian Use of Leisure 
Time 

The problem of the wise use of leisure 
time is one of the most vital of those con- 
cerned with practical, everyday Christian 
living. For that reason we are including 
it as the theme for the worship services 
during the summer months. In most 
church schools it is a period when at- 
tendance fluctuates widely from Sunday 
to Sunday, and often makes more infor- 
mal groupings necessary, with a conse- 
quent shift in program emphases. I am 
suggesting, therefore, three possible pro- 
cedures in the field of worship. 

For those of you who are continuing 
your regular course of lessons, with the 
usual division of time, there are the cus- 
tomary suggestions for worship services 
for each Sunday—although they will be 
more condensed than formerly. 

Some of you will be following the con- 
ventional time schedule but will want to 
substitute a short, informal unit of work 
for the course followed during the rest 
of the year. In line with the general 
theme, I am suggesting that you use the 
book Living Creatively, by Kirby Page 
(published by Farrar and Rinehart, New 
York), as the textbook for both the class 
discussions and the worship services. You 
will find that this book is one of the most 
stimulating volumes for more vital Chris- 
tian living. It is conveniently arranged 
under ten headings—ten activities which 
Mr. Page himself has found most valua- 
ble in his own attempt at creative living. 
Here they are: 


1. Relieve human misery. 

2. Transform unjust social systems. 

. Gain vision and serenity through silence. 
Seek beauty. 

- Cultivate friendship and fellowship. 
Recover strength through penitence. 

. Explore great biographies. 

. Follow the noblest personality. 

. Cooperate creatively with God. 

. Run risks and accept penalties. 


Chapter 11 is entitled “Make Wise 
Use of Time” and will provide a starting 
point for your project. Perhaps you will 
want to use the check-up charts on each 
of the ten points suggested in this chap- 
ter, having one for each member of the 
group. The greater part of the book is 


* Geneva, New York. 
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That restores the earth in newness, 
Keeper of the clean rain, 

Hear a prayer for wholeness. 
Keeper of the paths of men, 
Hear a prayer for straightness, 
Hear a prayer for courage. 

Lord of the thin peak, 

Keeper of the headlands, 

Keeper of the strong rocks, 

Hear a prayer for staunchness, 

O Lord and spirit of the mountain.” 


Tuoucuts FoR DirecTED MEDITATION 
(allow time for thought after each 
question): 


Have you ever thought of what kind of per- 
son you are? What do people think of you? Try 
for a few minutes to look at yourself as other 
people see you. ? ‘ 

Are you intelligent—do you have a quick, 
trained mind? Do people enjoy talking to you 
because you know interesting things? Are you a 
useful person? Can you do things well? Do peo- 


ple like to have you take part in what they are 
doing ? t 

Are you a happy, cheerful person? Are you 
friendly and kind? Do most people like you? Do 
you enjoy helping other people? Are you de- 
pendable? Do you keep your promises? Do you 
do your share of the work wherever you are? 
Can people trust you with important things? 

Are you courteous and polite? Are you thought- 
ful of other people’s feelings? Do you try to 
make others feel good? 

Do you have a serious purpose? Do you feel 
that God is helping you? 

God has given us wonderful possibilities. We 
have good minds. We haye schools and teachers 
and other people to help us learn. We can love 
or we can hate; we can be lazy or industrious; 
we can be selfish or generous; we can be happy 
or cross and critical. 

God leaves it for us to decide what manner 
of person we shall be. He has given us a spirit 
like unto his, he has made us capable of prayer 
and communion with him; but he doesn’t make 
us do it. What manner of person are you? 


YOUNG PEOPLES DEPARTMENTS 


By Gladys E. Gray* 


made up of ten cycles of daily readings 
under the various themes. These sections 
will provide much material for your wor- 
ship services. 

As a matter of general procedure, I am 
going to suggest that you start with a 
discussion of the use of leisure (chap. 11) 
and plan with your group just what you 
hope to accomplish during the summer 
months. Then give to each of the group a 
mimeographed selection of daily readings 
on the theme for the following Sunday, 
together with a copy of the chart for 
the evaluation of personal activities in 
that field. During the week as the mem- 
bers of the group attempt to put into 


practice this first principle of creative liv- - 


ing, as they carry on their daily readings, 
they should arrive at some worth-while 
conclusions and experiences which will 
form the basis of the discussion the fol- 
lowing Sunday. Each Sunday the worship 
service itself should come at the close of 
the session to sum up the group’s reac- 
tions. Then the mimeographed readings 
on the next principle may be handed out 
for the following week’s activities, et 
cetera. At the end of the two months your 
group should have had the opportunity 
actually to try out in its daily living cer- 
tain outstanding principles for creative, 
Christian living. A general discussion of 
the entire project and the experiences of 
the members at the end of that time 
should form a valuable basis for building 
your curriculum for the fall and winter 
months. 

Nothing more will be said of this sec- 
ond suggestion. I am sure you will have 
no difficulty in finding material from your 
various sources for the worship services. 
Many of those suggested below will paral- 
lel some of the themes in your project and 
may be used equally well with your group 
as with the one following the usual stud- 


ies. Mr. Page’s book itself will prove! 


constantly stimulating and suggestive of 
various other materials and activities. 
Now for the third suggestion. Many 
of you will want to do something entirely 
different for these two months, not only 
as to curriculum content, but also as to 
time and place of meeting. This very 
divergence from custom may be the means 
of keeping your attendance percentage 


higher than usual and providing for those 
who attend a very practical study in the 
actual use of leisure time. Naturally I 
am interested in the contributions which 
wise leisure-time activities make to one’s 
spiritual development. Hobbies intrinsi- 
cally are means of self-expression, of per- 
sonal growth. Too many of us occasion- 
ally come to feel that the experience of 
worship has its normal place only in the 
more or less formal service in church or 
church school on a Sunday. Too few of 
us cultivate that attitude of mind which 
makes it possible to experience God in 
the more or less routine acts of living. 
Yet this is not only possible, but highly. 
desirable. The eyes that really see below 
the surface of life, the ears that really 
hear, the fingers that help.to create beauty 
—these should be the normal equipment 
of a vital Christian life. These may often 
be developed and acquired through our 
leisure-time activities. The wise choice of 
these activities becomes, therefore, a mat- 
ter of vital Christian interest. The ques- 
tion becomes: “Do I choose those activi- 
ties which will most surely help me to 
grow in the art of creative living, or do 
I follow the crowd regardless of the real 
effect on my own personality?” What is 
to be our standard by which we measure 
these activities of ours? How can we 
know which will prove the best for us? 
In an attempt to give an opportunity 
really to:try out certain activities and to 
discover what values for creative living 
are inherent in each, I am suggesting this 
third project. A more or less unrelated 
list of hobbies might accomplish this, but 
it is always better if they are tied together 
by a single purpose. Most of our depart- 
ments could stand some redecorating dur- 
ing these summer months so that they 
may be more worshipful, more beautiful, 
when the entire group assembles for the 
fall program. For many of you this will 
not be practicable or even necessary in 
its entirety, and you will substitute other 
activities that will fit your particular 
needs. Further suggestions for this third 
project will be given in parentheses with 
the worship materials for each Sunday. 
Whichever project you follow, remem- 
ber that the aim is to give your group 
opportunity to face the problem of lei- 
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sure-time activities and the values they 
may contribute to creative, Christian liv- 
ing. The more practical this can be made, 
the better. And if, at the end, your group 
has found that a worship experience is not 
confined to the formal service, but may 
often break upon one unaware out of a 
commonplace activity, you will have ac- 
complished something worth while. 


July 5 
THEME: Christian Use of Leisure Time 
We need some good worship ma- 
terial to fit in with this general theme, 
and I would appreciate knowing of any 
discoveries you make in this field. As 
this session should provide time for a 
talk or discussion of leisure time and 
its use, the service suggested below is 
very brief. 
PRELUDE: Hymn tune, “Sleepers, Wake’” 
Catt To WorsuHip: “The Day” 
“The day will bring some lovely thing,” 
I say it over each new dawn: 
“Some gay, adventurous thing to hold 
Against my heart, when it is gone,” 


And so I rise—and go to meet 
The day with wings upon my feet. 


I come upon it unaware— 

Some sudden beauty without name: 

A snatch of song—a breath of pine— 

A poem lit with golden flame; 

High tangled bird notes—keenly thinned— 

Like flying color on the wind. 

No day has ever failed me quite: 

Before the grayest day is done 

I find some misty purple bloom, 

Or a late line of crimson sun. 

Each night I pause—remembering— 

Some gay, adventurous, lovely thing.” 
Hymn: “Now Let Every Tongue Adore 

Thee’ « 
ScripTuRE: I Corinthians 

Luke 2:52. 

Hymn: “Life Has Loveliness to Sell’® 
TALK 
PRAYER IN UNISON: 

O God, we bless thee for the joy of life, the 
wonder of life, the discipline of labor and sorrow, 
the glory of struggle and adventure. 

Life is a capacity for the highest ; 

Help us to make it a pursuit of the best—a 
winged and singing life in thee, through Jesus 
Christ, the Lord of all good life. Amen.‘ 


BENEDICTION 

(If you are embarking on the wor- 
ship project wherein your emphasis is 
on the activities as a medium of finding 
God, this service should come at the 
end of this first session in which you 
will discuss your plans for the two 
months, decide what activities you will 
use in your search for new experiences 
of worship. It may be possible to carry 
on the activities through the week and 
still maintain the ordinary class work, 
but it may divert your interests over 
too wide a field.) 


July 12 
THEME: The Founders of Our Local 
Church 


‘From American Student Hymnal edited by 
H. Augustine Smith. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Co. 

? By Grace Noll Crowell. Published in the 
Good Housekeeping, and used by permission. 

*From the New Hymnal for American Youth 
edited by H. Augustine Smith. New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Co. Quotations used by permis- 
sion of publishers. 

‘From Altar Stairs by Joseph Fort Newton. 

» Used by permission of the publishers, The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. 


10:23-31; 


June, 1936 


Here is opportunity for some inter- 
esting research into the early records 
of your own church, for those human 
interest stories of earlier days when 
men and women made the church their 
hobby and its needs their opportunities 
for vital, leisure-time activities. There 
are sure to be amusing, as well as 
dramatic and stirring events hidden in 
the past. Possibly some of those found- 
ers still have their portraits hanging 
somewhere in the church. If so, pro- 
duce them when you tell the stories of 
their deeds. The worship material is 
easily found under such themes as “‘the 
church,” “church fathers,” “following 
Christ,” et cetera. 

PreLupE: Hymn tune, “Eisenach’” 

Hymns: “Now Praise We Great and 
Famous Men’” 
“The Church’s One Foundation” 
“Glorious Things of Thee Are Spoken” 
“How Lovely Is Thy Dwelling Place’” 
“We Come unto Our Fathers’ God’” 
“Jesus, with Thy Church Abide” (for 

‘final prayer hymn) 

ScripTURE: Psalm 84. 

Here is a new hymn by George T. 
Coster, of England, found in the Meth- 
odist Hymnal to the tune ‘“Arthur’s 
Seat,” 6.6.6.6.8.8. 


March on, O soul, with strength! 
Like those strong men of old 

Who ’gainst enthroned wrong 

Stood confident and bold; 

Who, thrust in prison or cast to flame, 
Still made their glory in Thy name. 


The sons of fathers we 

By whom our faith is taught 

To fear no ill, to fight 

The holy fight they fought: 
Heroic warriors, ne’er from Christ 
By any lure or guile enticed. 


March on, O soul, with strength, 

As strong the battle rolls! 

’Gainst lies and lusts and wrongs, 
Let courage rule our souls: 

In keenest strife, may we stand, 
Upheld and strengthened by thy hand. 


Not long the conflict: soon 

The holy war shall cease, 

Faith’s warfare ended, won 

The home of endless peace! 

Look up! the victor’s crown at length! 

March on, O soul, march on with strength !® 


(Proyect Note: By this time you will 
have decided what efforts toward re- 
decoration you wish to carry on, and 
your members will have divided into 
congenial groups to carry on some one 
or more projects for the summer. Each 
group may be responsible for sharing 
with the rest their experiences on some 
one Sunday, or groups may combine 
where all want to try that particular 
leisure-time activity. Here are some 
‘suggestions: Ivory soap carving—rep- 
resenting créche for Christmas season; 
individual books of favorite worship 
materials or one larger book for the 
department—possibly hand copied and 
illuminated and bound; new hangings; 
a portable altar; candelabra; an altar 
screen to serve as background; artificial 
stained-glass windows for -special ef- 
fects; photographs to illustrate favorite 
hymns, either for enlargement and 


5From The Methodist Hymnal, edition of 


1935. vr 
® Used by permission of V. B. Coster, Wood- 
ford Green, England. 


hanging on walls or for stereopticon 
slides; et cetera. If you are repainting 
the walls, you will be interested in 
studying the effects of various colors 
on emotions and their contributions to 
a worshipful atmosphere.) 


July 19 


Tueme: Story Telling 

For the center of this worship service 
you may wish to dramatize the hymn 
“Tell Me the Stories of Jesus,” using 
certain of the stories Jesus told. You 
may present a scene of the old Eastern 
story teller, holding his market-place 
audience by the spell of his tale. Or 
you may wish to have your finest 
recruit to this field tell some one story: 
such as, “The Sacred Flame” from 
Christ Legends, edited by Lagerloff. 
Such a story might well be the whole 
service, other than a prelude (‘Prize 
Song” from Wagner’s Die Meister- 
singer) and a final prayer hymn. “Life 
of Ages, Richly Poured’ by Samuel 
Johnson, “Singers, Sing!” by Richard 
Wightman, and Henry Ninde’s “Thou 
Who Taught the Thronging People’” 


are possibilities. 


(Project Note: The individual or group 
which is eellecting stories for your wor- 
ship resources—or those who are learn- 
ing stories and telling them as a part 
of a service to playground activities— 
may share with the entire group their 
choicest finds in an informal session. It 
is possible, also, for the various craft 
groups to present stories of the found- 
ing of the early craft guilds or some 
of the great events or personages con- 
nected with that craft. Columbia’s 
“School of the Air” has presented some 
fascinating dramatizations in this field, 
which many of you may have heard. 
These early guild members had a love 
of beauty, a passion for fine workman- 
ship, and a devotion to their craft 
which approaches certain experiences 
of worship. The entire Sunday session 
may be taken up with these stories, or 
one or two outstanding ones may be 
told after the groups have worked to- 
gether on their projects.) 


July 26 


THEME: Great Art as a Gateway to 
W orship 
This service should center around the 
interpretation of some great master- 
piece, and should grow out of some real 
work in the study of pictures and a 
sense of their contribution to one’s own 
worship development. The materials 
used in the service will vary with the 
picture used. Here are a few general 
suggestions. 


PreLupE: Hymn tune, “Merlin”? 
CaLL To WorsHIP: 


Not of the sunlight, 
Not of the moonlight, 
Not of the starlight! 

O young Mariner, 

Down to the haven, 

Call your companions, 
Launch your vessel 

And crowd your canvas, 
And ere it vanishes 
Over the margin 


oy! 


After it, follow it, 
Follow the Gleam.’ 


Hymn: “Because I Love the Lord” by 


Thomas Tiplady 
(Tune: “Coowin,” or other C.M.) 


Because I love the Lord my God 
I love the things he made, ’ 
For they express his heart and mind 
In every tone or shade. 


I love to hear the soaring lark 
Singing at heaven’s gate, 

Or hear the nightingale pour forth 
A love song to its mate. 


I love the sun which bids the flowers 
Unfold at break of morn; 

And rains which make the prairie land 
A flowing sea of corn. 


I love the moon which, like a ship, 
Sails through the dark blue sky, 

And scatters o’er the earth a light 
That charms both heart and eye. 


The world, O Lord, is wondrous fair, 
And flowers thy footsteps mark 

Till night comes down; then stars point out 
Thy pathway through the dark.’ 


Possible pictures include ‘The 
Prophets” by Sargent, “The Light of 
the World” by Hunt, “The Arrival of 
the Shepherds” by Lerolle, ““The Holy 
Grail” by Abbey, and many others. You 
will find a complete service of this 
type prepared by Frank Grebe in the 
New Hymnal for American Youth. In 
case that book is not available, I am 
quoting two excerpts. 


LITANY OF THE CREATORS (responsive): 


Since the first sunrise of primeval man, there has 
always been some one with the urge to cap- 
ture nature. The man who made vivid the 
walls of his cave with red and yellow clays 
was the beginning of a long line of artists. 
For this man, whoever he may have been, we 
thank thee, Lord. 

The tribesman who stretched dried skins and 
painted upon them records of the rising and the 
setting of the sun, and of the happiness and 
the sorrows of his tribes, was also a creator. 
For this man we thank thee, Lord. 

Giotto, who dared to be different, who painted 
what he thought, raised the flag of true art 
higher than it had ever been before. 

For this pioneer we thank thee, Lord. 

Fra Angelico, devout, gentle soul who sang quiet 
songs in gold and red, was never known to 
have painted the Child Jesus without kneeling 
before his canvas all the while he painted. 
For this gentle soul we thank thee, Lord. 

Michelangelo, giant wielder of color and colos- 

_ sal hewer of marble was an indomitable spirit 
in the hand of God. 

The work of his hands has struck men dumb. 

The subtlety of his vision has lifted men to un- 
paralleled heights. : 

The power of God within him has renewed the 
faith of men. 

For this mighty spirit we thank thee, Lord. 

Men today see the work of God's hands about 
them. 

They who follow in their steps will perfect their 
work with even greater skill and keener in- 
sight into the beauties of God. 

For these artists who are, and who are still to 
come, we thank thee, Lord.® 


A PRAYER: 


Almighty God, we thank thee for all beauty 


everywhere, for the rapture of a Madonna’s 


face, for the invigorating challenge which hurls 
itself from the brush of one inspired by thee. 

Help us that we may, in turn, create new beauty 
by living in thy presence. Cause us to live in 
the spirit of that inspiration so that we may 
become holy artists of life. This we ask in 
Jesus’ name. Amen.® 


‘From Works of Tennyson. Used by permission 
of publishers, The Macmillan Co., New York. 

*From Hymns from Lambeth, London. -Used 
by permission of the author. 

* From the service of worship ‘Following the 
Master.’”” Used by permission of the publishers, 
D. Appleton-Century Co. 
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(Proyecr Nore: Your group may be 
studying pictures with an eye to buying 
one or two reproductions for your 
room. If so, the work this session may 
become one of interpretation of several 
and a final choice, followed by parts 
of the worship suggestion above. I am 
suggesting, however, that, where possi- 
ble, the entire session be transferred 
outdoors where actual pictures may be 
taken to illustrate your favorite hymns, 
or for later reproduction as photo 
murals. [For discussion of the latter, 
see The American Home for Febru- 
ary, 1936, “Make Your Own Back- 
ground.” | If this outdoor work is pos- 
sible, an informal worship service could 
sum up the day’s experience as you sit 
in the shade and compare notes. ) 


A Finat Worp sy BROWNING: 


. . . Do you feel thankful, ay or no, 
For this fair town’s face, yonder river’s line, 
The mountains round it and the sky above, 
Much more the figures of man, woman, child, 
These are the frame to? What's it all about? 
To be passed over, despised? or dwelt upon, 
wondered at ?, 
For, don’t you mark? we’re made so that we love 
Tirst when we see them painted, things we have 
passed a hundred times nor cared to see; 
And so they are better, painted—better to us, 
Which is the same thing. Art was given for that; 
God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out.” 


August 2 
THEME: Drama and Religious Growth 


I am hoping that a group of you will 
have been working on one of the really 
great dramas of modern days and will 
present it at this time, either as a finished 
production or as a reading. Such plays 
as “The Enemy” and “The Fool” by 
Channing Pollock, “Peace on Earth” by 
Maltz and Sklar, “If This Be Treason” 
by John Haynes Holmes, “Murder in the 
Cathedral” by T. S. Eliot, and others will 
prove a real challenge to prepare and 
provide a real thrill both in production 
and in listening. Get in touch with your 
own denominational headquarters for 
lists of good plays. Perhaps you will have 
time for only a short, one-act play. If so, 
choose a good one. As in the service on 
art, the worship materials will depend on 
the theme of the play. Using for a prel- 
ude the hymn tune “Judas Macabaeus” 
by Handel,! here are two selections which 
may prove useful. 

“Preaching, music, painting, drama—all are 
arts whose business in life is to reveal to us what- 
ever spiritual insight the artist has acquired. 
Drama differs from the other arts only in its 
method. Its aim is the same: to portray the inner 
life, its beauty, its sufferings, its gropings after 
God. Its method is to show this inner life operat- 
ing in living persons, in conflict with each other 
or with other forces within themselves, their 
struggle condensed within a period of a few 
hours, and enacted by players upon a stage before 
an audience. To have reality for the audience the 
struggle must: be one that is common to its 
experience or observation. To have vitality it 
must be a struggle that arouses and holds the 
sympathies of that audience. The very essence of 


drama is struggle. The deepest struggles of life 
are those which most involve our emotions. These 


.are the stuff of which the great dramas are 


made. And they are the springs of human action 
and behavior. The drama which has had the 
greatest effect upon you is probably the drama 
which turned your own soul inside out and re- 


_ “From “Fra Lippo Lippi’ by Robert Brown- 
ing. Used by permission of Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
Boston, publishers of Cambridge Edition of Robert 
Browning’s Poems. 


vealed to you the forces that have been in a 
conflict within you. ‘Religion,’ said Matthew Ar- 
nold, ‘is the life of God in the human soul.’ The 
dramas of value and power are the ones which 
hold up the mirror to that life.’ 


“Go forth to life, O child of earth! 
Still mindful of thy heav’nly birth; 
Thou art not here for ease, or sin, 
But manhood’s noble crown to win. 


“Tho’ passion’s fires are in thy soul, 
Thy spirit can their flames control; 
Tho’ tempters strong beset thy way, 
Thy spirit is more strong than they. 


-“Go on from innocence of youth 
To manly purity and truth; } 
God’s angels still are near to save, 
And God himself doth help the brave. 


“Then forth to life, O child of earth! 
Be worthy of thy heav'nly birth! 
For noble service thou art here: 
Thy brothers help, thy God revere!” 


—SamMvuEt LonGFELLow, in the Meth- 
odist Hymnal. Tune: “Rhys,” L.M. 


August 9 


' THEME: Friendship: A Way of Knowing 


God . 


No one can put too much time into 
the fine art of developing. friends. 
Friendship at its best will take and 
give back all you can put into it. Why 
not make this service a real start to- 
ward new friendships by inviting .an- 
other church group, or racial group, to 
meet with you and share with you the 
morning’s session? 

ScripTuRE: Psalm 133:1; Ecclesiasticus 
6:5-17; I John 4:7-11; Colossians 
Boe, 

Hymns: “The Touch of Human Hands” 
“For the Beauty of the Earth” 
vibe Lames of Heaven Are Burning 

till’ 
“Christ’s Life Our Code” 
“Jesus, United by Thy Grace” 
“Blest Be the Tie That Binds” 
“All Praise to Our Redeeming Lord” 
“Father of Men, in Whom Are One’” 

A Prayer: “Our heavenly Father, we 
realize how much is demanded of us. 
...” (See November worship sugges- 
tions.) 

(Proyecr Norte: On your previous Sun- 
day’s expedition, you probably came 
upon several fine spots for future gath- 
erings. Why not-have an early Sunday 
breakfast outdoors at one of those 
places? And, to make a start in new 
friendships, ask another group to be 
your guests. You may sing many of the 
familiar hymns of praise as you all get 
breakfast, working and singing together 
will help to break the ice. An informal 
service of worship may be held after 
breakfast. Here are new words for 
“Grace,” which may be sung to the fa- 
miliar tune “Old Hundredth.”)- 


Reveal thy Presence now, O Lord, 
As in the Upper Room of old; 

Break thou our bread, grace thou our board, 
And keep our hearts from growing cold.* 


(For a final benediction before you 
start home, the following hymn, tune: 
“Vesper,” will prove admirable.) 


Jesus, stand among us 
In thy risen power; 
Let this time of worship 
Be a hallowed hour. 


“From Finding God Through the Beautiful. 
A study course published by the American Insti- 
tute of Sacred Literature, Chicago, and used by 
their permission. 
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Breathe the Holy Spirit 
Into every heart; 

Bid the fears and sorrows 
From each soul depart. 


Thus with quickened footsteps 
We pursue our way, 

Watching for the dawning 
Of eternal day. 


—Wiriiam PENNEFATHER 


August 16 


THEME: Finding God Through Service 
PreLupE: Hymn tune, “Mit Freuden 
arte 
Hymns: “Be of Good Cheer’ * 
“O Master, Let Me Walk with Thee” 
“Jesus, I Live to Thee”® 
A Poem: “Service” by Herman Hagedorn 
There are straifge ways of serving God; 
You sweep a room or turn a sod, 
And suddenly, to your surprise, 
You hear the whirr of seraphim, 


And find you’re under God’s own eyes 
And building palaces for him.” 


(Project Note: Here is opportunity for 
you to follow up the beginnings of your 
friendship with the other group by com- 
bining to bring a service of worship to 
some institution in your city—possibly 
a children’s home or a home for the 
aged. Plans for such an act of service 
can be made at the breakfast or by a 
joint committee appointed from both 
groups. If you go to a home for aged 
people, remember to keep the service on 
the themes of joy, trust, courage, con- 
fidence, and not on old age, death, and 
heaven. You may find quotations from 
Browning’s “Rabbi Ben Ezra” or 
Whittier’s “The Eternal Goodness.” 
The hymn “Be Still, My Soul: the 
Lord Is on Thy Side’’® will make a fine 


quartet number.) 


August 23 


“THEME: Creators with God 
This service considers craft work, or 

‘any creative work with the hands, as 
worth-while leisure-time activities. 
With the general idea of creativity in 
mind, some of the following materials 
will prove useable. 

PRELUDE: Hymn tune, “Brahms’’ 

Hymns: “O Son of Man, Thou Mad- 
est Known’!; “The Carpenter” by 
Thomas Tiplady 


Hear the sound of plane and hammer 
In the workshop by the way! 

’Tis our Lord engaged in labour 
At the breaking of the day. 


Village workmen bid good morning 
As they pass the open door, 

Knowing not that he shall judge them 
When the earth shall be no more. 


Children enter at the noonday, 
Bringing toys for him to mend; 

Little dreaming that the sunlight 
Was created by this Friend. 


By thy lowliness, Lord Jesus, 
Raise our life to heights sublime, 
Based upon eternal values, 
Even in this vale of time.® 


Two Poems: “The Nazareth Shop” by 
Bishop Robert McIntyre??; “The Gift 


“From Quotable Poems, Vol. I. Used by per- 
mission of the publishers, Willett, Clark and Co., 
Chicago. 

%In Singing Pathways, page 238. Published 

‘by Powell and White, Cincinnati. 


June, 1936 


of Labor” by 
Grimes! 

An EXpRESSION oF Joy AND HuMiity: 
From 4 New Prayer Book (The Gray 
Book) published by Oxford University 
Press; also found on page 426 of the 
American Student Hymnal published 
by D. Appleton-Century Co. 

On the other hand, you may wish to 
confine your service to some one crea- 
tive activity. The following material is 
selected for a service on sculpture, 
based on the use of a picture of Rodin’s 


statue, ‘“Hand of God.” 


The mysterious element of fascination, kinship, 
and potent charm which God has for human be- 
ings finds fitting symbolic representation in Rodin’s 
“Hand of God.’ The block of white marble is 
about two feet across. It remains roughly un- 
finished except for the exquisitely carved portion 
of the back of a hand which holds two human 
figures. In comparison with the size of these 
figures, the hand is gigantic. It is a right hand. 
It is not the hand of an administrator with square, 
stubby fingers. It is not the hand of a teacher, 
with a pointing index finger. It is the hand of an 
artist, with sensitive, tapering fingers. 

How shall we think of God? Rodin is trying 
to answer that question. He does not use words. 
He does not say, ‘“‘God is Love.’’ Words are not 
the natural vehicle for the expression of his 
thought and feeling. He expresses himself in 
marble. And after we have looked at his ‘Hand 
of God” long enough we shall perhaps come to 
the conclusion that what he wants to say can be 
better said in stone than in words. 

This is the answer that his work of sculpture 
suggests: God is a creative artist. God has not 
yet finished his creation. The world, like the 
partly uncut stone, is in process of creation. ‘We 
are in the making still.” God is the giver of 
the gift of love. He sustains those who have 
learned the true principle of human life.” 


ScripTURE: Ezra 8:18; Job 12:10; 
Psalms 16:11; 18:35; 20:6; 31:5; 98:1; 
145:16; Isaiah 64:8; Peter 5:6. 

Hymwm: “Great Master, Touch Us with 
Thy Skilful Hands’ 

A Porm: “The Luminous 
God” by Eleanor Bacon 


Out of the base, insensate clod 

The luminous, strong Hands of God 

Have shaped us; and all sin can do 

Cannot prevent the shining through 

And on our lives of that pure light 

Which God’s effulgent Hand keeps bright.” 


Katharine Atherton 


Hands of 


(Project Norte: At this service the fin- 
ished products of the summer’s group 
activity should be presented. Instead of 
a formal worship service, members may 
share with each other experiences 
which were part of their work.) 


August 30 


THEME: A Code of Christian Leisure- 
Time Activities 

PRELUDE: Hymn tune, “Song of the Pil- 
grims”? 


Cat TO WorsHIP: 


Solo: ‘O Thou God of All Long Desirous Roam- 
ing’ by Rupert Brooke* 

Leader: Philippians 4: 8, 9. 

Unison Invocation: “Lord of Life! Open wide 
the window of our spirits, and fill us full of 
light; open wide the door of our hearts, that 
we may receive and entertain thee with all our 
powers of adoration and love.’ Amen.® 


Hymn: “Singers, Sing! The Hoary 
World” by Wightmant 


LirANY OF PRAISE FOR LEISURE Hours: 


4In Singing Pathways, page 258. From A 
Calendar of Country Song, published by the 
Southern Agriculturist. 


Leader: Let us give thanks for the worship ex- 
periences which have been ours during our 
leisure hours. 

Group: Glory be to thee, O God. 

Leader: For the great gift of time which we may 
use for our own growth and to thy glory, 

Group (after this and each succeeding section) : 
Praised be thy name, O God. 

Leader: For the inspiration of thy servants of 
old who directed so much of their leisure to 
the upbuilding of thy church, 

For the loveliness of color and hue, for their 
ability to minister to our spirits and bring thee 
closer, and for the great architects and artists, 
masters, and humble folk who have used them 
to glorify thee, 

For the wonder of modern inventions which 
permit us to make fast the beauties of thy world 
and bring them indoors for our continual en- 
joyment, 

For the thrill and excitement of life itself, 
of character tried and tested yet holding true, 
for all the mirror of life which drama holds 
up for our instruction, 

For all the friendly folk in the world, for the 
fun of knowing them, of making new friends, 
and for the privilege of growing these friend- 
ships on into eternity, 

For the opportunity of sharing our joys with 
others, of serving our neighbors and those less 
fortunate than we, 

For the creative urge which holds us to the 
work of our hands and brains for the love of 
sharing in thy continuing task of creation, 

For the great story-tellers of all ages, for the 
fascination and power of the tales they tell, and 
particularly for the lessons learned at the feet 
of the Great Teacher, 

For the glimpses we have had of thy loveli- 
ness, for the whispers of thy voice which have 
come to us, for the touch of thy creative hand 
upon us, 

Group: We give thee grateful and humble praise. 


Hymn: “O God, Thou Can’st Not Hide 
from Me” by Millay? 
Unison PRAYER: 


Lord of our inner life, where choices are made, 
help us to guard the citadel of freedom which 
thou hast put in our souls. Keep us from making 
foolish choices which lead to slavery or to a 
character which is less than our best. May Christ 
so dominate our hearts that in our work and 
recreation and friendship we shall choose to do 
his will and share his abundant life by joyously 
living and sacrificing for the common good. Thus 
may we help in the coming of thy Kingdom. 
Amen.” 


BENEDICTION : 
“When God conceived the world—that was poet- 


ry, 
When he formed it—that was sculpture, 
When he colored it—that was painting, 
When he peopled it with living beings—that 

was the divine, eternal drama.’”® 

May a measure of that creative Spirit keep us 
ever alert and guide us in our choices that we 
may live full, abundant lives to the glory of God, 
our Father, and the coming of his Kingdom. 
Amen. 


From Church School Hymnal for Youth 
edited by Calvin W. Laufer, page 392. Phila- 
delphia : Westminster Press, 1928. 

78 Author and source unknown. 
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“All the Day Long” 
(Continued from page 5) 


was another part of the whole: life, rich, various, cruel and 
immense, that she shared to the extent of her limits in 
space and time. She could not see a Chinese coolie beaten 
and half starved, reduced to the level of the beasts, without 
feeling herself also beaten and half starved, degraded and 
oppressed; and the part of her that rebelled against this 
horror (her mind and spirit) was inflexibly resolved, by 
now, never to lie down under the monstrous system of the 
world. She was—to use Gerald Heard’s word—‘co-con- 
scious’ with all other parts of the human race. Man’s hu- 
manity to man seemed to her a great deal more than that; it 
was an inhumanity of one part of the same body to another.” 

Trying to work out, little by little, in one concrete situa- 
tion after another, the relationship to other human beings 
which the Holy Communion represents has come to be, for 
me, the daily experience of religion. Learning more relevant 
facts, taking radical positions that are forced upon me by 
the facts themselves, failing here, succeeding there: this is 
my life. The zest of it never leaves me, nor the sense that in 


the Holy Communion my little efforts can be associated. 


with those of others and with our Lord’s life and death 
and be offéred as an act of praise to God. 

I wish I knew how to say quite clearly that I feel the 
constant support that I need. For I do feel it. The prayer 
that stirred me in my youth is being continually answered. 
The Lord has supported me all the day long, and I can 
trust to him the times ahead when the shadows lengthen 
and the evening comes and the fever of life is over and my 
work is done. 
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A United Adult Movement 
(Continued from page 18) 


E. R. Bowen, Cooperative League; John Morgan, Ash- 
land Folk School; Fred Eastman, Chicago Theological 
Seminary; George N. Haynes, Federal Council of 
Churches; Dr. and Mrs. C. B. Olds, missionaries from 
Japan; Dr. Chester S. Miao, Executive Secretary of Na- 
tional Committee on Christian Education of China; Harold 
Fey, Fellowship of Reconciliation; Walter Van Kirk, Na- 
tional Peace Conference; Walker Alderton, Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

While the Conference is made up of working groups, 
much attention will be given to provision for enriching ex- 
periences of worship, inspiration, fellowship, and construc- 
tive types of recreation. Two or more inspirational addresses 
will be given each day. The plans provide for deeply personal 
experiences on the part of each participant in the work 
of his own commission. 

Out of the experience of this Conference, definite plans 
for a significant adult movement are expected to develop. 
Something akin to “Christian Youth Building a New 
World,” indigenous to adult life, may come forth. Possibly 
the remarkable influence of Kagawa in his American cam- 
paign this year, the gathering momentum of the United 
Youth Movement, the Emergency Peace Campaign, .the 
spiritual dynamic of the National Preaching Mission next 
fall, and the launching of this United Adult Movement may 
be working together toward a great forward Kingdom of 
God Movement among the Christian forces of America. 


The Religious Situation in Norway 
(Continued from page 9) 
revivals caused by the work of the home mission or the 
Free Church denominations. These revivals have been of 
the greatest importance to the growth and intensity of 
Christian life. The three last years have been remarkable 
in this respect. In parts of the country there have been re- 


ligious awakenings and a great susceptibility to the Word of | 


God. This has led to a Christian renascence, and many 
people have attained to conscious life in Christ. 

A concurrent cause has been the Oxford Group Move- 
ment which came to Norway one year and a half ago. 
A great many people who until then had been wholly in- 
different to religion have come into closer contact with 
Christian problems. It is to be hoped that these revitalizing 
movements may spread widely and influence even those 
parts of society which, in spite of all efforts, are still more 
or less indifferent to the Christian message. 

As to the work of the Sunday school, the first of these 
schools was opened in the town of Stavanger in 1844, but 


the work did not grow very rapidly until these last thirty . 


years. The cause of the slow progress of the Sunday school is 
partly to be found in the fact that many people did not 
see the necessity of it because of the fact that general 
Christian education was so good. In the course of time, 
men ‘and women were roused to see the importance of a 
Sunday school service for children. Now there are more than 
200,000 children in Sunday schools in Norway. 

We are glad that the World’s Sunday School Conven- 
tion will be held in Norway this summer. We hope that 
Christians from all parts of the world will meet in Oslo 
and by their presence give new spiritual impulses to Chris- 
tian life in Norway. 
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Big Brown Eyes (Cary Grant, Joan Bennett) 
(Paramount),, Well-knit, intriguing yarn about 
smooth gang of crooks ys. engaging copy and 
manicurist-heroine who knows “‘all the answers.” 
Fast, suspenseful, but human interest lessened by 
cheap smartness and wholly wisecrack dialogue 
throughout. 

For A: Good of kind For Y: Mostly good 
For C: Not the best 


Captain January (Shirley Temple, Guy Kib- 
bee) (Fox) Appealing story of old lighthouse 
keeper and little girl he rescued. Comic struggle 
with truant officer,,.despair over separation and 
lost job, but rich relatives save day. Shirley's 
engaging “‘stunts’’ can be overdone. She is first 
an actress. 

For A: Entertaining For Y: Very Good 
For C; Excellent 


Chatterbox (Ann Shirley, Phillips Holmes) 
(RKO) Ultra-naive Vermont country girl, hope- 
lessly stage-struck, stows-away to city in hero's 
rumble seat, but is cruelly disillusioned by her 
first role in his cheap road company. So back home 
with hero. Harmless banality of no distinction. 
For A: Mediocre For Y: Perhaps 

For C: No interest 


Divine Flame, The (Marta Eggerth, Phillips 
Holmes) (Gaumont-British) Historical romance 
on life of composer Bellini, with much classical 
music none too well rendered. Quite exotic in 
manner, atmosphere, and settings, but hero’s réle 
absurdly over-sentimentalized by Holmes. 
For.A: Passable For Y: Fair 

For C: No interest 


Everybody’s Old Man (Irvin Cobb) (Fox) 
Fairly plausible story of rival firms, with Cobb 
as sentimental old business genius who saves the 
heavy-drinking younger generation, puts it to 
work, runs both firms successfully, and regulates 
conduct and romance for all concerned. Homely 
realism. 

For A: Rather good For Y: Amusing 
For C: Little interest 


Ex-Mrs. Bradford (William Powell, Jean Ar- 
thur) (RKO) Delightfully amusing detective- 
murder-mystery with deft comedy dominant over 
thrills. Ex-wife, an engaging mystery addict, mer- 
rily helps and hinders her amateur-detective medi- 
cal ex-husband to final solution and happy remar- 
riage. 

For A: Very good For Y: Exceltent 
For C: Probably good 


Great Ziegfeld, The (William Powell, Myr- 
na Loy) (MGM) Gorgeous three-hour spectacle 
glorifying career of great Broadway producer. 
High spots of life finely dramatized, scenes from 
his productions screened in splendor. His dazzling 
success, despite wild extravagance, a bit disor- 
ganizing for many minds. Extraordinary film. 
For A: Notable For Y: Doubtful 

For C: No 


I Married a Doctor (Pat O’Brien) (First Na- 
tional) Excellent adaptation of Main Street with 
fine character values and intelligent comedy. Vain 
efforts of city wife of country doctor to bring 
culture to his town make very human drama and 
lead to equally human conclusion. 
For A: Interesting 

For C: Little interest 


Leathernecks Have Landed, The (Lew Ayres) 
(Columbia) More doings of the ‘“‘Marines,’’ well 
told and acted, laid in Shanghai. Woman-chasing, 
fight-loving hero gets into impossible situations 
and out again by impossible heroics. Villainy, 
treachery, wholesale machine-gun slaughter, etc. 
For A: Depends on taste For Y: Thrilling 

For C: No 


Little Lord Fauntleroy (F. Bartholomew)(U.A.) 
Practically perfect screening of the classic loved 
by millions for half a century, of the little Ameri- 
can who fell heir to an English earldom. Freddie 
inimitable, cast ideal, presenting with compelling 
sincerity and truth this sentimental masterpiece. 
For A: Charming For Y: Excellent 

For C: Perfect ; 


For Y: Good 
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HE summaries and evaluations ap- 

pearing on this page are those of The 
National Film Estimate Service. They are 
not the judgment of an individual, but of 
a committee of qualified men and women 
who are in no way connected with the mo- 
tion picture industry. 

It will be noted that these estimates 
cover all types of films inasmuch as it is 
as valuable to know what not to see as 
to know the good films. It should be kept 
in mind also that titles and local adver- 
tising pictures may be quite objectionable, 
while the content and effect of the. film 
are desirable and wholesome, hence these 
descriptions of content. 

The estimate of each film is given for 
three groups: 

A—Intelligent Adults 

Y—Youth (15-20 years) 

<C—Children (under 15 years) 

Boldface italic type indicates the special 
recommendation of the National Film Es- 
timate Service. 


Message to Garcia (Beery, Boles, Stanwyck) 
(Fox) Tense adventure-melodrama piling up 
perils, pains, tortures, impossible dilemmas and 
escapes, killings, burlesque comedy and romance 
in Cuban jungles. Artificial thrills, posing as 
history, much overdone. Title impertinent, dialog 
banal. : 


For A: Depends on taste For Y and C: No 


Mr. Deeds Goes to Town (Gary Cooper, Jean 
Arthur) (Columbia) Unique young country hero 
inherits wealth, beset by schemers, outwits them 
by native wit and good sense. Character comedy 
at its best, human, wholesome, irresistibly funny, 
with a delightful romance that really belongs 
in the plot. 

For A: Excellent For Y: Excellent 
For C: Very Good 


Moon’s Our Home, The (Margaret Sullavan, 
Henry Fonda) (Paramount) Deft, whimsical ro- 
mance satirizing temperament of hero and heroine, 
mostly delightful fun. Fonda effective, Sullavan 
utterly charming, as lovers who ‘‘outburst” a bit 
too often but still keep gay, colorful, and con- 
vincing. 

For A: Good For Y: Amusing 
For C: Little interest 


Paddy O’Day (Jane Withers) (Fox) Little 
Irish immigrant, brogue intermittent, with more 
cleverness than charm, after adventures more pic- 
turesque than plausible, becomes ward of freakish 
people who are mere caricatures. Bizarre rather 
than humorous. Many laughs for the uncritical. 

For A: Depends on taste 
For Y and C: Probably very amusing 


Panic on the Air (Lew Ayres) (Columbia) 
Mild little mystery of young radio announcer 
stumbling on oddly marked five-dollar bill. Chase 
for it leads him to solve murder, save and win 
heroine innocently involved. Mediocre acting and 
direction, but harmless and pleasantly puzzling. 
For A: Hardly For Y and C: Fair 


Petticoat Fever (R. Montgomery, Myrna Loy) 
(MGM) Lonely, isolated radio-station keeper in 
ice-bound Labrador finds thrilling romance when 
heroine’s plane crashes nearby. Comedy complica- 
tions with elderly fiancé finally solved. Fairly 
convincing despite artificiality and hero’s over- 
acting at times. 

For A: Fairly amusing For Y: Fairly amusing 
For C: No interest 


Rhodes, the Diamond Master (Walter Huston 
and foreign cast) (G-B) Masterpiece from Eng- 
land, one of finest historical pictures ever made. 
Acting, direction, backgrounds superb, Will make 
“Rhodes the Empire Builder’ live for millions. 
History as it should be screened. A great film. 

For A and Y: Excetlent 
For C:Mature but good 


Silly Billies (Wheeler and Woolsey) (RKO) 
Usual burlesque nonsense and crude hokum, with 
utterly crazy plot about two vagabond crooks, old 
stage coach, holdups and Indian fights, fake den- 
tistry, and heavy drinking. Ranges from funny 
to silly to downright stupid. Title perfect. 

For A: Absurd For Y: Poor 
For C: Doubtful value 


Singing Kid, The (Al Jolson, Cab Calloway) 
(First National) Much so-called ‘‘music” and 
“singing”? by Jolson and Calloway, vaudeville, 
and dance hodge-podge, with slight plot partly 
pleasing, partly cheap. Includes all Al’s songs, 
old and new, difference imperceptible. Lively fun 
for Jolson addicts. 

For A: Depends on taste For Y: Probably good 
For C: Little value 


Small Town Girl (Janet Gaynor, Robert 
Taylor) (MGM) Breezy, wisecrack comedy of 
hard-drinking -playboy—supposedly a great sur- 
geon also—and charming small-town girl, their 
“gin marriage,” and a novel situation. Amusing, 
but of dubious value and much dramatic falsity. 
For A: Fair For Y: Not the best 

For C: No 


Sutter’s Gold (Edward Arnold, Binnie Barnes) 
(Universal) Elaborate, ponderous attempt at his- 
torical epic of early California, too episodic to be 
dramatic, more pretentious than effective, and, 
with climax in the middle, unrelievedly depressing 
to the end. Waste of able acting and striking sets. 
For A: Dull 2 For Y and C: No 


Things to Come (All English production) 
(U.A.) H. G. Wells’ version of supercivilization 
to come after our present one is annihilated by 
modern war, masterfully screened by Alexander 
Korda. Masterpiece of compelling spectacle, colos- 
sal sets, and absorbing action. Unique to date. 
For A: Outstanding For Y: Thrilling 

For C: Mature 


Three Women (U.S.S.R. production, ample 
English titles) (Amkino) Exceptional Russian 
film of strong human appeal, notably acted, free 
from usual propaganda. Three girls rise from 
slum squalor and benightedness to war heroism. 
Merits outweigh slow tempo and overdone close- 
ups. 

For A: Notable For Y and C: Little interest 

Till We Meet Again (Herbert Marshall, Ger- 
trude Michael) (Paramount) Notably good spy- 
story of Great War, English hero and Austrian 
heroine as enemy spies, but deeply and genuinely 
in love. Thrilling romance, never tawdry, finely 
staged, acted, and directed in perfect balance. 
For A and Y: Fine of kind For C: Hardly suitable 


Tough Guy (Jackie Cooper, J. Calleia) 
(MGM) Exciting melodrama with much _ vio- 
lence and shootings, and sentimental reform of 
gangster by runaway boy and dog incredible. 
But major content human and appealing, and 
Rin Tin Tin, Jr.’s doings are utterly engaging. 
Typical Jackie Cooper réle. f 

For A and Y: Good of kind 
For C: If not too exciting 


Voice of Bugle Ann, The (Lionel Barrymore) 
(MGM) Intensely appealing story of some very 
human people and the great part played in their 
lives by affection for and from a dog. Outstanding 
réle by Barrymore, a sincere romance, and an 
adorable dog make fine emotional entertainment. 

For A and Y: Fine of kind 
For C: Good unless too emotional 


Witness Chair, The (Ann Harding, Walter 
Abel) (RKO) Mostly a long murder trial, end- 
less witnesses, flashback narratives, and much 
padding, until heroine declares her guilt known 
to audience from the start. Excellent acting by 
Ann Harding. Plot interest tense at times, but 
story content inadequate. 

For A: Disappointing For Y: Not the best 
For C: No 
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“* THE OUTREACH of Protestant Chris- 

tianity to its field in North America 
has changed and broadened in recent 
years. In many areas the churches are 
working together as never before. Mer- 
gers, or reorganization on a broader 
basis, of state interdenominational agen- 
cies in several states have further identi- 
fied the field interests and relationships 
of the national councils with which these 
state organizations are connected. Con- 
sequently, an Inter-Council Field Com- 
mittee representing the following agencies 
has been set up: the Joint Administrative 
Committee of the Home Missions Coun- 
cil and the Council of Women for Home 
Missions; the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America; the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. 

The first full meeting of this Commit- 
tee was held in New York City, April 
13-14. Policies formulated, plans dis- 
cussed, and future developments en- 
visioned convinced the members of the 
Committee that this meeting was exceed- 
ingly significant. The following list of 
topics reviewed by the Committee will 
reveal to any reader the reason for such 
a conviction: 


State Council’ merger or expansion developments 
in a dozen states 


The Home Missions Councils’ 
Planning and Strategy 


The United Youth Movement 
The proposed United Adult Movement: 


The National Kagawa Coordinating Advisory 
Committee 


Committee on 


The joint summer projects of home missions and 
Christian education agencies 


The State-National Commission project in Ohio 
The National Preaching Mission 
The National Laymen’s Commission on Christian 

Character Development 

A clearly defined policy for administer- 
ing all such projects or movements in- 
volving more than one of the national 
councils was adopted. 

The general executives of the four or- 
ganizations were asked to define the 
issues and plan the steps involved in moy- 
ing toward a joint field department; in 
seeking to improve and make more nearly 
uniform the relationships between the 
several national councils and correspond- 
ing sub-national field units; and in 
strengthening the total field strategy of 
Protestantism in America, 

Plans were laid for undertaking a uni- 
fication of denominational and interde- 
nominational field forces in given states as 
well as unifying the various phases or 
functions of Protestant Christianity. 


Recommendations regarding specific 
movements already under way were 
adopted, 


Plans were laid for two-day meetings 
again in September and December with 
prospects for the consideration of issues 
of basic importance in the total Christian 
enterprise in America. 
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What's Happening in 
RELIGIOUS BDUGATION 


Me 


“ Muss Eva I. Netson, for the last 

seven years a teacher in the Minneap- 
olis weekday schools of religious educa- 
tion conducted by the Church Federation 
and for the last four years supervising 
teacher, has resigned her position and will 
go to Singapore, Malaysia, to engage in 
religious educational work. Miss Nelson 
will either become principal of the Eve- 
land Seminary in Singapore or will take 
charge of the religious educational work 
of the Methodist Episcopal church for the 
Malay Peninsula. 


** Muss THetma D. Diener has recent- 

ly accepted a position on the editorial 
staff of the Presbyterian Board of Chris- 
tian Education, Philadelphia, to begin 
June 1. Her work will be in the field of 
intermediate and senior publications. Miss 
Diener is a graduate of Phillips Uniyer- 
sity and of Yale Divinity School. For two 
years she was director of student work 
in the west-side medical center for the 
Chicago Presbytery, she has served on the 
faculty of the International Council Old- 
er Girls’ Camps at Geneva Glen and 
Lake Geneva for several years, during 
the past year she has been director of 
religious education at the First Metho- 
dist Church, La Grange, Illinois, and she 


has had considerable writing experience. 


2, 


** Dr. Ray M. Jounson, General Sec- 

retary of the South Dakota Council 
of Religious Education, has been awarded 
first prize, one thousand dollars, in the 
MacFadden Ideal Marriage Contest. His 
essay was given first place from among 
45,000 contestants. It contained some of 
the material which he has been using in 
camps, conferences, and other gatherings 
of young people on the project “Prepar- 
ing for Marriage and Home Life’—one 
of the projects in the United Youth 
Movement, “Christian Youth Building a 
New World.” 
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The International Journal at the 
World’s Convention 


“Avr THE World’s Sunday School Con- 

vention to be held in Oslo, Norway, 
July 6-12, there will be a special daily edi- 
tion of the International Journal. This 
will contain reports of convention ad- 
dresses and conferences and news and in- 
formation regarding important events at 
the convention. To read it will be the 
best way for those who cannot attend the 
convention to get its atmosphere and 
program. Readers of the Journal can 
secure all the daily copies, in one packet, 
mailed directly to them from Oslo on the 
day of the last issue. The price will be 25 
cents. Send your order to the Interna- 
tional Council to reach Chicago no later 
than June 22, 1936, and your copies will 
be mailed in Oslo. 


Dr. Johnson’s friends and co-workers 
will be pleased to hear of this reward 
which has come to him. It is a real trib- 
ute, too, to the work being done in the 
United Youth Program. 


& On May 15 Mr. Virgil E. Foster 

began work as director of religious 
education for the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church, St. Louis. He held a similar posi- 
tion at Bryn Mawr Community Church, 
Chicago, for almost ten years. The Bryn 
Mawr Church honored Mr. Foster at a 
fellowship dinner on May 8 at which Dr. 
P. R. Hayward spoke. Mr. Foster is 
chairman of the Directors’ Section of the 
International Council. 


“& Mr. ano Mrs. C. W. CaLLtaRMAN 

recently set up a fitting memorial to 
their daughter Eva Callarman by giving 
to the First Christian Church of Okla- 
homa City a sum to be used in developing 
a student loan fund. Miss Callarman was 
a worker in the junior department of that 
church for many years and was later 
made Field Director of Religious Educa- 
tion for the United Christian Missionary 
Society in Iowa. 


* Tue International Journal of Re- 

ligious Education is placed in more 
than one hundred Methodist Mission Sta- 
tions on the foreign field and in several 
mission stations on the’ home field by the 
Wesleyan Service Guild, the business and 
professional women’s missionary organi- 
zation of the Women’s Foreign and the 
Women’s Home Missionary Society of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The workers on the foreign field are 
continually writing letters indicating the 
help which they receive from the Journal. 
The following quotations are typical. 

From the Methodist Girls’ School, Ku- 
ala Lumpur, Federated Malay States: 
“The magazine came all last year and 
was a great inspiration to us all. We get 
stories from it for our chapel talks, 
dramas for religious education programs, 
and always are helped by its practical sug- 
gestions.” 

From Butler Memorial Girls’ School, 
Delhi, India: “We find the International 
Journal very useful and are glad indeed 
to have it. The year’s magazines are 
bound, and form part of our permanent 
library on religious education.” 

From Sawtelle Memorial School at 
Bihar, India: “The magazine has also 
been a great help in the work. Dramas 
and special service programs have often 
been adapted, translated, and used. Much 
from the pages of devotion for children 
and young people has been adapted and 
used in chapel talks, and so forth, and the 
articles have helped to keep us in touch 
with developments and thoughts along 
religious education lines in the home- 


land.” 


International Journal of Religious Education 
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From Kwassui Woman's College, 
Nagasaki, Japan: “Miss Iwasaki, a grad- 
uate of Simpson College, Indianola, and 
with her M.A. from Northwestern, is 
our Sunday school superintendent. She 
finds the worship services in the Journal 
suggestive and helpful. Some of the 
pageants or plays we translate and use 
for special occasions on Christmas or 
Easter.” 


Christian Youth in Action 


Youth in the nation’s capital studied 
current problems under expert leadership 
over the Leap Day week-end. Outstand- 
ing in the three-day conference, under the 
direction of Rev. Raymond Mills of the 
National City Disciples Church, was an 
address by Senator P. Nye. The North 
Dakota solon predicted that the program 
of armament among the European nations, 
as well as our own, is heading the world 
straight into the most terrible war that 
history has yet known. Under the dean- 
ship of Rey. Raymond M. Veh, Harris- 
burg, Pa., the following specialists 
directed discussions: Miss Dorothy I. 
Cline, Assistant Chief, Division of Com- 
munity Organization of the National 
Youth Administration; Miss Jeanette 
Rankin, of the National Council for Pre- 
vention of War; Wallace J. Campbell, 
Secretary of the Cooperative League of 
the U.S.A.; Prof. Carl D. Wells, Head 
of the Department of Sociology, George 
Washington University; Dr. Russell J. 
Clinchy, pastor of the Mount Pleasant 
Congregational church; Fred W. Adams, 
Secretary to Congressman Main; Mrs. 
A. L. Brandon, formerly with the 
Y.W.C.A. of New York City. 


* * OF K 


Rey. E. H. Bonsall, Jr., Acting Associ- 
ate Director of Young People’s Work for 
the International Council, returned late 
in March from a three-weeks tour of 
the Pacific Coast. Youth groups were 
contacted in university and other impor- 
tant centers and it is anticipated that 
more than one hundred delegates will 
come from the western coast for the 
Christian Youth Council Conference, 
June 23-28, at Lakeside, Ohio. One of 
the interesting auto loads to caravan 
from the west will bring five Japanese 
young people representing the Japanese 
Youth Association. 


Smog 30 Fred ok a 


A week of youth conferences in Alle- 
gheny County, Pennsylvania, was halted 
by the devastating Pittsburgh flood. 
Large conferences had already been held 
in three centers of the metropolitan dis- 
trict when leaders were marooned on the 
eleventh floor of one of the hotels and 
the high waters crept to the rear of a 
host church. The day the flood waters 
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reached the highest stage the host church 
was commandeered for refugees and grim- 
faced men ate food prepared for the 
youth banquet. This was the fifteenth 
year for conferences held under Miss 
Cora Dickie, Young People’s Superin- 
tendent on the staff of the Allegheny 
County Sabbath School Association. So 
widely received is this work that instead 
of one county conference annually, a week 
is devoted to carrying these conferences 
into all parts of this vast metropolitan 
area. Pittsburgh continues to be one of 
the most important Sunday school cen- 
ters on this continent. 
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April 24-26, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
was the locale of the first state-wide con- 
ference for all Christian youth agencies. 
The strong Pennsylvania Christian En- 
deavor Union, all denominational organi- 
zations in the keystone state, student or- 
ganizations in the state's many colleges 
and seminaries, county council units, the 
Y.M.C.A., and the Y.W.C.A. united to 
bring a delegated body for this important 
gathering. Roy Burkhart opened and 
closed the conference. Dr. Kagawa ad- 
dressed the conference on Saturday after- 
noon. Robert A. Corradini, Washington, 
D.C., of the Alcohol Research Founda- 
tion, and Mrs. Induk Pak of Korea were 
evening speakers. Rev. Carl Rasmussen, 
Washington, D.C., preached the Sunday 
morning sermon. A dozen denominational 
leaders of young people’s work and pro- 
fessional leaders in various fields led dis- 
cussion groups. 
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Two pamphlets which fit into the first 
two areas of the Christian Youth Build- 
ing a New World Movement have re- 
cently come from the press. From the 
Epworth League and Young People’s 
Work Department, 740 Rush St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., comes a ninety-five-page book 
of personal devotion and evangelism for 
individual or group use. It is entitled 


Northern New England 
School of 
Religious Education 


Twenty-First Session 


University or New HampsuHire 
Durham, N.H. 


August 16-23, 1936 


Comprehensive curriculum of Standard 
(a & b) leadership training courses for 
youth and adult leaders. Large faculty 
of experienced leaders from 7 denomi- 
_ nations. 


Evening group conferences: 
“Understanding Ourselves.” 


Laboratory School for observation and 
practice for Beginners, Primary, Junior, 
and Intermediate Grades. 


Total Expense Only $14.00 


For information, programs, 


registration cards, 


posters, 
write 
Executive Secretary 


Mrs. Rutru Ricuarps Mirrer, Ph.D. 
16 Chestnut St., Medford, Mass. 


Christ's Pathway to Power and is a dis- 
tinct aid in the area of “Personal Re- 
ligious Living.” The Michigan Christian 
Endeavor Union, 14075 Marlowe Ave., 
Detroit, has printed a sixteen-page pam- 
phlet, Taking Others Along, which will 
stimulate activity in the area of “Help- 
ing Other Young People to Be Chris- 
tian.” eek ke ok sk 

Youth Council officers of the District 
of Columbia organization had the unique 
privilege of a Sunday morning breakfast 
conference with Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, 
upon his recent appearance in the capital 
city. Upon request of the famed Japanese 
visitor this conference was held in a little 
rural chapel twenty miles from the capi- 
tal. Council members state that it proved 
to be a never-to-be-forgotten experience. 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


June 14 
Our Spring Supplement will solve your 
problem of preparing the 
Children’s Day Program 
OUTSTANDING HELPS AND 
SUGGESTIONS 


D.V.B.S. SUPPLIES 


Complete details free of the only D.V.B.S 
Courses offering all material for both teacher 
and pupil in one book. 


We are Headquarters for the fatest ap- 
proved Sunday School Supplies. 


Our Catalogue is a “Treasure Mine” 
Free to all Sunday School Teachers 


WM. H. DIETZ 
20 E. Randolph 


CHICAGO 


Habits of Worship 


These church school hymnals 


encourage and expand the 
natural religious instinct of 
youth. Mail coupon today for 
samples and easy budget sav- 
ing plans, 


AMERICAN CHURCH 
AND CHURCH SCHOOL 
HYMNAL contains hymns 
old. and new that meet 
your teaching require- 
ments. Also practical 
inspiring services with re- 
sponsive Scripture read- 
ings, calls to worship, etc. 
Hymns are thematically 
arranged and _ indexed. 
Rich seal brown cloth 
binding, title gold em- 
bossed $55 per 100, not 
prepaid. Orchestrated. 
AMERICAN JUNIOR 
CHU ne Ht Sah 
L compiled by Edward R. Bartlett, D.D., 
Meg ea R. G. McCutchan. Its wide use indicates 
the spiritual contribution it makes to Junior Depart- 
ment and ‘‘Junior Church.’’ $40 per 100. Not prepaid. 


Mail coupon below for sample copies 
FREE Finance Plans. 


Biglow-Main-Excell Gr. 
5703-GE W. Lake Street - Chicago 


We need new hymn books. Please send FREE Finance 
Plans and returnable sample copies of: 

O ‘‘American Church and Church School Hymnal’’ 

O “American Junior Church School Hymnal’’ 


Official 
NAMC scccncneccrceerencessoncensens DIC od aie ejasistaisen's 
AGAreSS .cccccccceeccecceseedeasstenrasrcemescetncs 
Church and Will buy new 
Denon. Sivas dose sein em aalye books (date)........+-+06 


The Missionary Education of Young Peo- 
ple. By John Irwin. New York, Mission- 
ary Education Movement, 1936. 182 p. 
Price $1.00. 

This book continues the series being de- 
veloped by the Missionary Education 
Movement, beginning with the mission- 
ary education of beginners and taking 
each department of the church school 
through to the present volume. Mr. Ir- 
win, the author, has had a varied experi- 
ence in missionary education, being 
connected with a denominational board 
and now being at work in a local church 
as a pastor. The book is intended to aid 
the missionary chairman of a young peo- 
ple’s society or a department of the 
church school. It is also useful for the 
officers of a young people’s missionary 
society or an adult leader. The book be- 
gins with specific helps for these officers 
in planning their program and then pro- 
ceeds with the development of an organi- 
zation with which to get the job most 
effectively done. The more basic assump- 
tions that underlie program building are 
developed in the latter part of the book. 

Mr. Irwin deals with planning a pro- 
gram, interpreting world events, and the 
use of such helpful methods as the drama, 
visual materials, worship, mission study, 
and giving. 

All who are concerned with the mis- 
sionary education of young people ought 
to get and use this new and helpful guide 
prepared especially for them in their 
work. 


—P.R. H. 


Youth’s Work in the New World. By 
T. Otto Nall. New York, Association 
Press, 1936. 216 p. Price $1.75. 

Mr. Nall, Associate Editor of The Ep- 
worth Herald published by the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church, has for a number 
of years made a practice of interviewing 
outstanding men in the- leading profes- 
sions and interpreting their point of view 
for young people. These interviews have 
appeared from time to time in denomina- 
tional young people’s papers and have 
been widely read and very helpful. 

Mr. Nall has brought together in one 
volume interviews of this sort on a wide 
variety of subjects. In the list are topics 
not often considered for young people: 
such as, road building, diplomacy, music, 
public service, journalism, and others. 
The book has helpful suggestions toward 
the end for the guidance of the discussion 
of these professions in young people’s 
groups. 


—P.R. H.. 


Christian Faith and Economic Change. 
By Halford E. Luccock. New York, The 
Abingdon Press, 1936. 208 p. Price $2.00. 

Professor Luccock has given us a 
straight-forward and challenging analy- 
sis of the relation of the Christian re- 
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ligion to economic change. He begins with 
a plea for realistic thinking, for an ob- 
jective facing of present-day issues, and 
for the abandonment of ox-cart ideas in 
our airplane civilization. He shows that 
people today are faced with the necessity 
of learning how to think in terms of we 
rather than in terms of J if our civiliza- 
tion is to survive. Our present economic 
system, by providing unchristian motiva- 
tion, is preventing us from thinking in 
terms of we. The author feels that it is 
imperative that the Christian church face 
the economic issues of the present day 
squarely and openly. It cannot ignore 
them and still carry out its function as 
an organization whose purpose is the 
teaching of the Christian ideal. He lists 
the obstacles which the church must first 
overcome if it is to provide the necessary 
leadership out of our present chaotic so- 
cial order. These obstacles are not easy 
to overcome, but must be faced. The book 
deserves very careful consideration by 
Christian leaders in our present troubled 


world. 
—H. 5S. G. 


A Grain of Wheat. By Toyohiko Ka- 
gawa. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1936. 150 p. Price $1.00. 

Toyohiko Kagawa believes that the 
salvation of his country and the world 
will be realized, not through war and 
revolution, but through the spiritual re- 
birth of people. To him love should be 
the supreme law of life. In the coopera- 
tive movement, toward the fostering of 
which he is exerting great efforts, he sees 
the method for achieving a Christian 
brotherhood in this age of materialism. 
In this novel, which has run through 
two hundred editions in Japan and which 
has had profound influence through the 
mediums of stage and screen, he strives 
to help others to see the vast possibilities 
of the cooperative movement as a means 
of solving many of the problems of the 
world—to see that through them the 
energies of the race and the resources of 
the country may be directed and con- 
served for the good of all, not simply a 
favored few. 


Cooperation and the World Mission. 
By John R. Mott. New York, Interna- 
tional Missionary Council, 1935. 79 p. 


Price $1.00. 
Dr. Mott, Chairman of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, makes 


through this little book a very effective 
plea for greater cooperation among the 
Christian churches in the mission field. 
His conclusions are based on years of 
experience and successive visits to mis- 
sion centers all over the world. In the 
chapter on “Secrets of Successful Coop- 
eration,” the author gives numerous il- 
lustrations of actual situations in which 
cooperation in the mission field has 
worked out effectively. In the chapter 


on “Why Cooperation Fails,’ he lists 
examples of attempted cooperative ef- 
forts which have not been successful and 
gives the reasons for their: failure. In 
the concluding chapter, “Cooperation In- 
dispensable,” he gives his reasons for be- 
lieving that now, as never before, the 
various churches must unite upon a com- 
mon ground for the planning and carry- 
ing through of their missionary enter- 
prises. “The magnitude, complexity, and 
difficulty of the world missionary pro- 
gram,” he says, “are so great, and the 
available resources are relatively so 
meager, that it is an idle dream to as- 
sume that the overwhelming waiting task 
can be performed with divided ranks. 
Nothing will suffice but the statesman- 
like cooperation of the Christians of all 
communions, achieved through sharing 
counsel, blending experiences, uniting in 
planning and action, and liberating-.and 
massing latent energies.” 


—H.$&.G. 


Creative Christianity. By Shailer Ma- 
thews. Nashville, Cokesbury Press, 1935. 
167 p. Price $1.50. 

These were given as the Cole Lectures 
for 1934 and are intended to supplement 
the material given by Dr. Mathews in his 
Barrows Lectures, entitled Christianity 
and Social Process. He seeks.to ask the 
question as to the sense in which Chris- 
tianity is creative and then deals with 
the message and organization of Chris- 
tianity. He takes the position that Chris- 
tianity is a social ferment in the solution 
of modern problems and discusses its re- 
lationship to a changing world. 


M-Day. By Rose M. Stein. New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1936. 398 
p. Price $2.50. 

This book carries the significant name 
by which the War Department of the 
United States in’ its plans identifies the 
first day of mobilization in any prospec- 
tive war. The book discusses why Amer- 
ica entered the Great War, her part in it, 
and the place of capital and labor in the 
carrying on of war. The issues involved 
in the present situation are discussed 
with extracts from publications, evidence 
before congressional committees, et cetera. 


War or Peace? A Forecast. By John 
Francis Kane. New York, Timely Books, 
1936. 62 p. Price $1.00. 

This little book will be of interest to 
the numerous persons who are convinced 
that war is wrong but who find the work- 
ing out of a practical program for peace 
a very difficult matter. In non-technical 
and concise fashion Mr. Kane sum- 
marizes the present situation and pro- 
poses a plan which he hopes will lead to 
permanent peace. His proposal is that 
a permanent, non-executive council be 
set up which would serve as an interna- 
tional laboratory in human relations and 
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as an international clearing-house for 
opinion. This council would build up a 
strong public opinion for peace, as the 
results of its scientific studies into the 
causes of wars and other international 
and racial misunderstanding were pub- 
lished. According to Mr. Kane, it is only 
after a strong public opinion for interna- 
tional cooperation has been built up that 
an international executive body, such as 
the League of Nations, can function efh- 
ciently. Our first step toward peace is to 
create strong public opinion based on sci- 
entific data. Some readers may find cause 
for disagreement with the author’s very 
optimistic attitude toward the outcome 
of our present situation, but the proposal 
is an interesting one and worthy of con- 


sideration. 
—H.S.G. 

Carmelita Sings. A Bolivian Story. By 
Margaret Loring Thomas. New York, 
The Abingdon Press, 1935. 112 p. Price 
$1.00. 

This little story of the adventures of 
a Bolivian girl will be interesting and in- 
formative reading material for junior 
children. The incidents are amusing and 
are set in an authentic background. 


Victories of Peace. Stories of friendship 
in action. By D. M. Gill and A. M. Pul- 
len. New York, Friendship Press, 1936. 
117 p. Price: cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

The authors have in this book at- 
tempted to tell some stories about men 
and women whose courage, loyalty, and 
self-sacrifice, usually associated with 


heroes of war, have been used to fur- 
ther the cause of peace and friendship. 
It may be used as a source book for lead- 
ers of children or as a reading book for 
older juniors and intermediates. 


—H.S.G. 


Southland Spirituals. Compiled by Ho- 
mer Rodeheaver. Chicago, The Rode- 
heaver Company, 1936. 64 p. Price 25 
cents. 

Many of the well-known Negro spir- 
ituals, as well as some of the less familiar 
ones, are brought together in this booklet. 


God’s Search for Man. By Karl Barth 
and Eduard Thurneysen. New | York, 
Round Table Press, Inc., 1935. 235 p. 

This is a collection of sermons preached 
by Karl Barth, whose name is so promi- 
nently identified with what is known as 
the Barthian Movement in theology, and 
Eduard Thurneysen. They are expositions 
of various phases of Christianity from the 
standpoint of the Barthian point of view. 


The Church Against the World. By H. 
Richard Niebuhr, Wilhelm Pauck, and 
Francis Miller. Chicago, Willett, Clark 
and Company, 1935. 156 p..Price $2.00. 

This is a stimulating and thoughtful 
book by three of the younger and more 
aggressive leaders of thought in the 
ministry. They analyze the church not 
from some external standard set up by 
the world outside itself, but by its own 
inner standard and purpose. From this 
standpoint their discussion is stimulating 
and needful. 


Plan JV. 


ow FOR YOUR FALL PROGRAM 


USING WESTMINSTER GRADED LESSONS 


June is the time to plan your autumn teaching pro- 
gram, and to consider carefully the type of lessons 
that will most effectively build Christian person- 
ality in your pupils—from Nursery Group to 
Young People’s Department. 

Westminster Departmental Graded Materials 
are pupil-centered, Christian character building 
lessons that are “a pleasure to teach.’’ When you 


are making plans for the fall quarter send for our 
new free illustrated booklets listing topics on which 


lessons are built. Check 


the edition you want. 


TEACHING THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
TO CHILDREN (Children’s Division) ....[] 


TEACHING THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 
TO YOUTH (Young People’s Division) ...[] 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


925-J Witherspoon Building, Phiisdelphia 


June, 1936 


700 


Going to Olso 


for the 


TWELFTH WORLD’S 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CONVENTION 


“The Most Significant World 
Gathering in 1936” 


Official Steamers from New York— 


SCY THIA—Sailing June 19 
STAVANGERFJORD—Sailing June 24 


Lowest Rates Attractive Tours 
Unusual Fellowship 
Write at once for full particulars 


WORLD’S SUNDAY SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION 


51 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Official Lines 
CUNARD WHITE STAR 
LIMITED 


NORWEGIAN AMERICA 
LINE 


The Womans Press 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF A 
SOCIAL INSTITUTION—THE 
Y.W.C.A. 


eG S. SIMS 


The Y.W.C.A. 1855- vas A survey of an 
institution as influenced by the changing 
social scene 


A PRIMER OF ECONOMICS 
ELSIE D. HARPER 
60 Cents 


An attempt to describe in simple terms some 
ot the problems confronting us today 


600 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


INTERESTING NEW ITEMS 


More Handwork 
for the Little 
Beginner 


By Lillie A. Faris 


ANG RIE 


HANDWORK 
forte UITLE EELINNER 
‘mere GOOS GUTS > 

A The Scripture refer- 
ence for story ma- 
terial is given on each 
of the fifty-two pages, 
together with the 
usual instruction for 
coloring. Complete set 
of fifty-two outlines, 
in folder. Price, per 


Cary | Work 
set, 35¢. 


Tan we Hands 


52 OuTLNES TO COLOR 


- PRIMARY | 
 PLAYLETS 


AND DRAMATIZATIONS 


Primary Playlets 
and Dramatiza- 
tions 


By Louise Miller 


Novotny 


Primary workers 
will find ‘Primary 
Playlets and Drama- 
tizations’’ a real help 
in the service they 
are trying to render. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00. 


HA 
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Do you have our catalog? 


HEIDELBERG PRESS 
1505 Race Street 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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The Price of this Amaz- 
ing Book Is Just $4 


Toyohiko Kagawa’s 
Songs from the Slums 


Astounding word-pictures (in verse) of Shinkawa—Kagawa’s own 
record of his years of sacrificial service to 20,000 human detelicts 
in Shinkawa slums. Now translated and published, they reveal to 
the world his deep and tireless passion for all humanity. 


Teaderst Teachers! 
SONGS FROM THE 
SLUMS contains a 
definite message for 
you and those who 
look to you for so- 
cial guidance. These 


SONGS FROM THE 
SLUMS shows tthe real 
Kagawa as perhaps no other 
book. 
Kagawa’s fourteen formative 
years in Christian 
they offer a challenge to all 
youth today; for in almost 
unbelievable fashion Kagawa 
successfully led the fight to 
rid all Japan of slums. 


Written during 


service, 


poems “Reveal more 
of the real Kagawa 
than any biography 
could.” 


Youth comments: ‘Here is compressed the passionate longing 
and triumphant faith of a great soul.”—The Intercollegian. 
“They bring the reader into immediate touch with the man,’ 
—Woman’s Press (official organ of the Y.W.C.A 


ne Ys Cae 
AAT? COKESBURY PRESS 


NASHVILLE At Your Bookstore 


* Two greatly reduced illustrations, among the 51 
effective etchings in SONGS FROM THE SLUMS 


When the Junior Choir Sings 
(Continued from page 13) 


followed by the hymn, “Come, Thou Almighty King.” 
Ordinarily at this point in our service the Creed is recited, 
but instead of the Creed, which means little to young minds, 
we substituted the Beatitudes. These were recited an- 
tiphonally from one side of the chancel to the other. We had 
tried to place the heavier voices together on one side of the 
chancel so that there might be a difference of tone between 
the first part of the Beatitudes and the second. The boys and 
the junior girls then sang a hymn tune composed specially 
for them to the words “I Love God’s Tiny Creatures,” and 
immediately thereafter sang Geoffrey Shaw’s hymn “Glad 
That I Live Am I.” Here again the children sang reverently. 
We had impressed on them all that when they were in the 
chancel they must behave with the utmost decorum. 

A short pastoral prayer concluding with the Lord’s 
Prayer and the response, “Jesus, Friend of Little Children,” 
was followed by the taking of the offering. This part of the 
service was introduced by singing, “Saviour, Thy Dying 
Love.” The tune we used was not the one usually associated. 
with these words, but a more suitable one which we found in 
Songs of Praise. The choir in the balcony sang Elgar’s “As 
Torrents in Summer” while the offering was being taken, 
and then the whole congregation rose ‘and sang the ‘“Dox- 
ology.” 

The sermon, which was very short, was based on the 
words, “A child in the midst.’ The choirs marched out of 
the church singing, “From Ocean to Ocean.” 

What is our aim in such a service? If we want to interest 
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our children and young people in church-going and in the 
worship of the church, the best way to do it is to take them 
to church and give them a definite part in the service. This is 
the reason we do not depart in any great degree from the 
ordinary church morning worship. We feel that this is 
colorful enough and can be made interesting to the youngest 
child. The children feel that they have a part in the worship. 
They grow to love the order and the arrangement of the 
service. And the impression is likely to remain with them all 
the years to come, giving them a wholesome love of God’s 
house and of the assembling of themselves together for pub- 
lic worship. 


Implementing Social Ideals 
(Continued from page 6) 
mittee on Social Ideals’ of the Churches submitted to the 
International Council, February, 1936: 


It is the function of Christian education, in its relationship 
to eo 


. To foster the best type of personal living. 

2. To aid in visualizing and choosing ideal ways of- social 
living. 

3. To encourage the search for facts as the basis upon 
which conclusions are to be reached. 

4. To help persons to become aware of the fictorel per- 
spective to which all social problems belong. 

5. To encourage a generous spirit of tolerance and friend- 
ly cooperation in the quest for the best social order and 
procedures. 

6. To cultivate among growing persons a willingness and 
a capacity for critical evaluation of present social conditions 
in the light of Christian ideals. 

7. To provide growing persons with programs of personal 
and group action by which progress can be made toward a 
better society. Too often social education has stopped short 
of making a process of action an integral part of the teaching 
and learning experience itself. 

8. To give that program of action its proper setting in 
relation both to universal and contemporary movements of 
social change. 

9. To provide within the inclusive fellowship of the church 
and its educational program a place for special groups of 


pioneering persons who are willing to go beyond the present: 


commitments of their church as a whole. 


For the purposes of this discussion, items three, five, seven, 


and nine are most important. To each of these, this conclud- 


ing statement applies. 


The widely extended membership of the church makes it a 
cross section of society and so prevents its total position from 
being as progressive as many members and groups within it 
demand. On the other hand, the church as a whole cannot well 
adopt completely the position of any one group. To drive pro- 
gressive groups out of the church as soon as they diverge or go 
beyond the church’s position as a whole would deprive the 
church of many of the results of its own spiritual vitality and 
prevent progress. To insist on dividing the church over the 
position of any one group would mean serious loss. To avoid 


both errors, the church should provide for moving as rapidly . 


as possible in forming its mass opinion on a progressive basis 
and also for fostering within its fellowship those who go farther 
than the mass. This principle recognizes the generally accepted 
distinction between the church as a broad and inclusive fel- 
lowship and the church as a sect or small and disciplined group, 
and would provide for the church being both. 


The implications of these statements are of far-reaching 
significance for all who teach or are otherwise engaged in 
Christian education, for the techniques and methods to be 
employed, for what in many instances would be a thorough 
reorganization of the educational program of the churches, 
and particularly for those who provide the teaching ma- 
terials. 
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